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A National Institute for Vocational 
Guidance 
By J. B. Minsr, University of Kentucky 


A highly significant event in the history of vocational guidance, 
the establishment in Paris of L’Institut d’Orientation Pro- 
fessionelle, is described by one of our members who is spending 


the year abroad. 


vocational guidance was in- 
augurated by France in Novem- 
ber last. It marks an important 
forward step in the direction of more 
scientific procedures in this field when 
a national government for the first 
time, through its minister of educa- 
tion, officially recognizes the impor- 
tance of improving guidance. In the 
United States we have had junior 
placement agencies, as well as the 
government employment offices under 
the auspices of national departments. 
There has, however, been no consistent 
and continued policy toward the 
improvement of methods by research. 
France has now definitely recognized 
guidance as a problem in applied 
science in which the government 
should be primarily interested. 
Edouard Herriot, the enterprising 
Minister of Public Instruction, cordi- 
ally coéperated in the organization of 
the new Institute, which was started 
just before his resignation from the 
ministry. 
L’Institut d’Orientation Profession- 
nelle, as it is called, is placed under the 


| first national institute for 


Division of Technical Training with 
the General Director of that division, 
M. Labbé, as president. The Institute 
has two research centers, —one at the- 
Psychological Laboratory of the Sor- 
bonne, under Professor Henri Piéron, 
who was the prime mover in preparing 
the plans for the new organization; 
and the other at Le Conservatoire 
National des Arts et Métiers, under 
Prof. H. Laugier, who has just been 
appointed to the reorganized depart- 
ment to be hereafter known as a 
Department of the Physiology of Work 
and of Vocational Guidance. These 
three men compose the executive com- 
mittee. The secretary’s office is at 
the Pedagogical Museum, 51 Rue 
Gay-Lussac, where a course for train- 
ing vocational counselors is already © 
well under way. 

The three main purposes of the 
Institute, as stated in its announce- 
ments, are “To insure the technical 
training of vocational counselors, to 
form a center of information for the dis- 
tribution of data relative to vocational 
guidance, and to encourage, in view of 
the problems of orientation and edu- 
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cational selection, the research neces- 
sary to the improvement of methods 
and to the control of results.” 

The amphitheater of the Conserva- 
tory was filled with an interested group 
of several hundred at the inauguration 
exercises of the Institute on November 
8. The meeting was addressed by M. 
Labbé, the President, from the na- 
tional department of education, M. 
Baudet, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris; M. Dubreuil, Secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee of the 
General Federation of Labor, as the 
representative of the workers; M. 
Henri Sellier, former president of the 
general council of the Seine and mayor 
of Suresne; and by Professor Piéron. 

The Institute has started a new pro- 
fessional journal, a complimentary 
number of which appeared in Decem- 
ber and was devoted to the inaugura- 
tion exercises. It gave the addresses in 
full. The first number of the journal, 
which is called the Bulletin de |’ Insti- 
tut National d’Orientation Profession- 
nelle, appeared in January and con- 
tained 48 pages. It is to be issued 
monthly and may be obtained through 
the secretary’s office, the subscription 
being 25 francs for foreign countries. 
This number contains new test results 
on 1300 children, ten to fifteen years 
of age, in the communal schools of 
Paris by Madame Piéron; a valuable 
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account of visits to the guidance 
offices in Vienna and Munich; and 
several reviews. 

The training course for prospective 
counselors began in November with 40 
students and 30 additional auditors. 
Its program brings together the results 
of physiclogy, psychology, pedagogy, 
economics, pathology, and statistics 
bearing upon vocational guidance and 
its related problems of educational 
guidance. Besides the series of lec- 
tures running through the college year, 
there are practical laboratory exer- 
cises including statistical procedures 
and tests. The members of the 
faculty conducting the course are 
mainly from some of the divisions of 
the University of Paris, which are in 
the neighborhood of the Museum of 
Pedagogy. Those who complete the 
course will be given a Diploma as 
Counselor of Guidance. 

It is hoped that the newly trained 
counselors will be connected with 
placement office organizations in Paris 
and the provinces to encourage the 
utilization of new procedures as rapidly 
as they are developed and to aid in 
research. The budget of the Institute 
is met by appropriation from the 
National Department of Public In- 
struction and by the fees of the 
students. 

(Manuscript received February 18, 1929) 

















Measuring Judgment and Resourcefulness 


An Interview Technique 
By L. J. O'Rourke, United States Civil Service Commission? 


The prohibition service should have men of ability as well as in- 
tegrity. When Congress last year handed over to the Civil Service 
Commission the task of selecting eligibles from among the thousands 
of applicants for this difficult service, it was necessary to invent 
practicable ways of determining the candidate’s good sense and re- 
sourcefulness in the kind of situations he would have to face. So, 
in addition to an appraisal of the applicant’s personal history, his 
character and reputation as ascertained through field investigations 
and finger-print identification, and his ability to pass specially 
devised and standardized written examinations, an ingenious and 
eminently practical method of interview was developed in order to 
measure objectively the candidate’s resourcefulness and good judg- 
ment. American Business is indebled to the Federal Government 
Jor this pioneering. 


The evaluation of certain essential qualities during the interview is 
made practical by the use of problems designed to bring out specifically 
the qualities to be rated. Both the development of these problems, 
involving anticipation of possible answers and preparation of follow- 
up questions, and methods for preserving uniformity in their presenta- 
tion are illustrated. A device for making complete records of the 
interview permits ratings to be made, according to fixed standards, 
on the basis of the applicant’s actual statements and responses to prob- 
lems. An outline of a brief but intensive training course for inter- 
viewers is described, with a chart indicative of the results which may 
be secured through such training. Suggestion is made for the adapta- 
tion of this technique to the needs of private industry. It has been 
applied by the United States Civil Service Commission in the selec- 
tion of several thousand prohibition officers. 


1 Paper read at the Annual Fall Conference of the Personnel Research Federation, 
November 30, 1928. 

? Acknowledgment for work involving both the construction of material and the 
conducting of the training course is due the following research assistants: Mr. Coleman 
F. Cook, Mrs. Edith Dinwoodey, and Miss Marcia Boynton. 
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OCTOR BINGHAM éehas 
ID asked that I report to you a 

procedure designed to enable 
us, through the work of over thirty 
oral examiners, to evaluate certain 
qualifications of 4,000 applicants for 
positions as prohibition officers. He 
feels that the principles and methods 
may be adapted for use in the selec- 
tion of men for certain positions in 
industry. Your procedure and sub- 
ject matter would, of course, differ 
from ours, in some cases because of 
differences in organization, in others 
because of differences in the positions 
for which selection is made. I am, 
therefore, presenting, not a system for 
adoption, but rather a technique which 
may, in part, prove suggestive for 
industry. 

I wish to make clear in the beginning 
that there are certain things which we 
do not attempt to do in applying the 
technique I shall report. We do not 
attempt, by means of the part of the 
interview which we call an oral ex- 
amination, to measure all qualities 
about which it is desirable to know. 
It does not replace the character in- 
vestigation, or the part of the inter- 
view which concerns the applicant’s 
experience, interests, and certain per- 
sonality traits. Nor does it replace a 
study of the facts secured from the 
application blank or through investi- 
gation. 

We use this part of the oral examina- 
tion as a means of determining the 
extent to which an applicant possesses 
certain of the qualities which are 
essential for success in a position. 
The procedure which we have de- 
veloped insures that, in the case of 
every applicant, the qualities which 
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the examination is designed to measure 
will be brought out so definitely that 
they can be rated. Because this 
technique provides for complete de- 
velopment and uniform presentation 
of problems, and for uniform evalua- 
tion of responses, and because it affords 
each applicant an equal opportunity 
to display his qualifications, it yields 
results which are more reliable and 
more nearly comparable than we have 
previously secured. 


THE TECHNIQUE USED 


The following is a brief statement of 
the technique underlying our work in 
connection with oral examinations. 

After the duties of the task had 
been analyzed, and the _ essential 
qualities determined, problems were 
specially designed to bring out those 
qualities. In developing problems to 
measure discrimination and resource- 
fulness, for example, we avoided any 
for which there could be but one solu- 
tion, and used those presenting situa- 
tions which could be handled in several 
different ways, none of which was 
obvious. They were so designed as 
to require the applicant to discriminate 
among essential, less relevant, and 
irrelevant details, and to show his 
ability to find and follow clues and to 
arrive at solutions. 

The subject matter was practical 
in the sense that the problems were 
similar to those which might actually 
confront the applicant if he were 
appointed. Thus the applicant felt 
that he was being given a fair examina- 
tion, and he was therefore stimulated 
to put forth his best efforts. 

Second, in order to secure the most 
reliable results from examinations, 
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problems were so constructed as to insure 
an adequate sampling of the qualifica- 
tions being measured. This can be 
accomplished by the use of a few 
problems, provided those problems 
are thoroughly developed from every 
angle. By anticipating the possible 
answers for each problem, and prepar- 
ing follow-up questions which search 
out the methods and the motives un- 
derlying each answer, we insured that 
the examiners would secure an ade- 
quate sampling of the qualities being 
evaluated. 

Third, this development of problems 
made it possible for us to provide a 
uniform method of presenting the prob- 
lems and thus to insure to every appli- 
cant the same opportunity to qualify. 

Neither the complete development 
nor the uniform presentation of prob- 
lems destroys their flexibility. On the 
contrary, flexibility is actually in- 
creased, for, as you will see, the ex- 
aminer is prepared to follow the 
applicant’s trend of thought and to 
probe it in the most effective way. 

Fourth, we devised a method of 
making complete records of the oral 
examination, so that ratings could be 
made on the basis of the applicant’s 
actual statements. 

Fifth, we developed a method of 
evaluating and rating comparably the 
results of the oral examination. The 
scale which we use for this purpose 
simplifies the task of rating, since the 
various degrees of the qualities to be 
rated are expressed in terms of treat- 
ment of the problems. Thus the 
examiner indicates, not merely 
whether, in his opinion, a man is or 
is not resourceful, but the extent to 
which he has suggested practical 
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plans for dealing with the situations 
arising in the problems presented to 
him. 

Sixth, we determined upon fixed 
standards of rating. Adherence to 
them was made possible by establish- 
ing a carefully planned and intensive 
training course. Before examiners 
were given the responsibility of exam- 
ining applicants, they were thoroughly 
trained to give examinations, to analyze 
responses critically, to record results, 
and to make ratings according to 
common standards. 


PRESENTING THE PROBLEMS 


I can best present our technique to 
you by explaining the nature of the 
problems which we used, and demon- 
strating our method of giving them. 
They were designed to measure dis- 
crimination, resourcefulness, and skill 
in questioning,—that is, the ability to 
secure pertinent information concern- 
ing a case which should be investi- 
gated. 

Part 1. As it was given to applicants 
for positions in the prohibition ser- 
vice, the oral examination which I 
am discussing followed a more general 
interview during which attention was 
given to such factors as experience, 
interests, and certain personality traits. 
The examination was introduced with 
the following statement: 

‘As a Federal prohibition officer you 
would be required to use your best 
judgment in dealing with all sorts of 
unusual situations. I shall ask you 
to assume for a few moments that you 
are a prohibition officer, and to tell me 
how you would deal with certain 
situations such as an officer must 
meet. I am taking for granted that 
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you have not had experience in en- 
forcement work,—you need not have 
experience in order to answer my 
questions. 

“What I want to know is how you 
would get at the facts of a case, and 
whether you would draw out signifi- 
cant information from a person who 
seems to have suchinformation. Part 
of your success as an agent would 
depend upon whether or not you are 
able to see important leads and to 
follow up with questions in order to 
secure clues and specific information 
with regard to them.” 

After this introduction, the examiner 
presented the problem as follows: 

“Suppose that I walk into the pro- 
hibition office in Washington and 
make the following comment about a 
violation. You must question me to 
see what definite clues you can get 
which would help you to investigate this 
violation that I tell you about. Later 
you will be required to explain how 
you would proceed on the basis of 
the information you secure.” 

The examiner then assumed the 
role of informant and said: 

“T’m leaving the city tomorrow for a 
few months’ vacation, and I wouldn’t 
like to get mixed up in any prosecu- 
tion, but I do think that you prohibi- 
tion officers ought to keep your eyes 
on Joe Kirsch, this man who was 
arrested last week for driving an auto- 
mobile while intoxicated. He lives 
in the same neighborhood that I have 
been living in, and I’ve suspected for 
some time that he and his brother-in- 
law are violating the prohibition law. 

“Now you have never heard of Joe 
Kirsch,” the applicant is told, “and 
you know nothing about any violation 
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that he may have committed. Ques- 
tion me, assuming that this is the 
only opportunity you will have for 
such questioning.” 

In figure 1 you will find a list of 
statements for the examiner’s use in 
replying to questions. This list in- 
cludes statements regarding the type 
of violation, such as A. Kirsch and his 
brother-in-law sell liquor; B. They 
transport it in their machines; and C. 
They sell it through an agent. It in- 
cludes statements regarding the iden- 
tity of the agent. For example, 18 
indicates that He ts a tall, dark man, 
fairly well dressed, G. that he 
Drives an old Cadillac touring car, 
and so forth. Pertinent facts about 
Kirsch are given in J, K, and M. 
Statements covering other phases of 
the problem are also listed, though 
they are not reproduced here. 

If you will refer to figure 1 as I show 
you the type of questions asked, you 
will see how the problem is used. 
The examiner’s task is simplified, of 
course, by the fact that during the 
training course he has become thor- 
oughly familiar with each examination 
problem. 

One applicant began his questioning 
in this way: 

“You say that you suspect’them of 
violating the prohibition law. What 
do they do—make liquor, or what?” 

The examiner’s answer is contained 
in the statement lettered A, “They 
sell liquor.” 

The next question was, ‘Do they 
make it themselves?” The answer to 
this question was statement number 7, 
“No, they don’t make it themselves.” 
His next question was, ‘How did you 
happen to find this out?” The ex- 
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STATEMENTS WHICH EXAMINER SHOULD GIVE IN REPLY TO APPLICANT’S 
QUESTIONS 


Type of violation 


A. Kirsch and his brother-in-law sell liquor. 5. I’ve-heard people talk about it in a 
B. They transport it in their machines. cigar store. (Applies to either A, B, 
1. Each has a car. C, 7, D, or 8.) 

2. Both Buicks. 7. They don’t make it themselves. 


C. They sell it through an agent. D. They get liquor from 
(Name of city) 


Identity of agent 


16. Don’t know agent’s name, but I’m 19. Doesn’t come at any regular time. 
pretty sure I know him when I see him. H. On several occasions I’ve seen him 

17. He’s a man I’ve seen go to Kirsch’s drive into the alley behind Kirsch’s 
house. place. 

18. He is a tall, dark man, fairly well 20. I’ve never actually seen him take 
dressed. liquor from Kirsch’s place. 

G. Drives an old Cadillac touring car. 1. Isee him there about every day. 


Facts about Joe Kirsch 


21. About 35 years old. 28. All the houses in our neighborhood 
J. Lives in the 1200 block on Warner Street, have garages in the basement. I sup- 
just a block down from me in a row of pose his does, too. 
houses; fifth house from corner. K. Kirsch drives a taxi. 
22. Lives with his sister and his brother-in- L. Brother-in-law drives a taxi. 
law. M. Not connected with any company; uses 
his own car. (Applies to K or L.) 





If applicant does not seem to be making any progress, say: 
(a) What facts would you try to learn from me? 


If applicant tells correctly what he should try to learn, as listed, say: 

(b) Now question me to see whether you can get those facts. 
If applicant does not know what to attempt to learn, say: 

(c) Question me to see what this violation is, who is connected with it, where and how it occurs, that is, to see what 
definite clues you can get which would help you in investigating the case. 


If the applicant stops questioning before securing important points, say: 

(d) Before we assume that your informant leaves the room and I ask you to tell me how you would proceed with this 
case, ask yourself whether you have covered all the points that you would want to ask about before starting an 
investigation. If you find that you have not, are there any other questions which you wish to ask me as an 
informant? 

If the applicant asks too general questions, . . . . answer: 

(e) I’ll be glad to give you any information that I can, if you will ask specific questions. Exactly what else do you 

wish to know? 
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aminer’s answer is found in statement 
number 5, “I’ve heard people talk 
about it in a cigar store.” 

“Did Kirsch ever try to sell any 
liquor to you?” the applicant then 
asked. The examiner gave a negative 
answer to this question, for although 
no answer is actually listed for it, the 
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requested information would be ab- 
surd, the examiner makes his answer 
as non-committal as possible, so that 
uniformity of presentation will be 
preserved, and so that the applicant 
will not be given false leads. 

The applicant whose responses I am 
repeating questioned the examiner as 





Say to applicant: 


Now assume that your informant leaves your office. 


On the basis of the information 


which you have just secured from him, how would you proceed to investigate this case? 


Possible answers and follow-up questions: 


A. Investigate Kirsch. 
B. Investigate the brother-in-law. 


(1) What particular facts would you attempt to learn? 
(2) Just how would you proceed in order to learn these facts? 
(3) Why would you wish to learn these facts? 


(*) 
C. Watch car. 
(4) Whose car would you watch? 


(5) Why do you think this might be a wise course to take? 
(6) Just how would you go about watching it (them)? 


(*) 


D. Discover where Kirsch gets liquor. 


(7) How would you proceed in order to discover the place? 
(8) What would you do after you had discovered the place? 
(9) Suppose that you saw Kirsch taking liquor from this place; what would you do? 


(10) Would you arrest Kirsch at that time? Why? 


(*) 


(Why not?) 


(*) Is there any other action that you would take? 
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other statements listed indicate that 
no such attempt was ever made. 
The manual advises the examiner that 
if the applicant should ask questions 
which require answers in addition to 
those listed, he should, whenever it is 
consistent with his other statements, 
say “I don’t know,” or “I didn’t 
observe that.’”’ When lack of the 





to Kirsch’s address (statement J), his 
business (statement K), and his broth- 
er-in-law’s business (statement L). 
He then dismissed the informant 
with “I think that’s all.” He had 
failed to learn B (how they transport 
the liquor), C (how they dispose of it), 
D (that they got it from Balti- 
more), G, H, and J, concerning the 











agent, and other facts which have not 
been included in the statements re- 
produced here. 

The examiner, following the out- 
line of the case which makes certain 
provisions in the event that the 
applicant ceases questioning before he 
secures all the information available, 
used footnote (d) (figure 1) and said to 
him: 

“Before we assume that your in- 
formant leaves the room and I ask 
you to tell me how you would proceed 
with this case, ask yourself whether 
you have covered all the points that 
you would want to ask about before 
starting an investigation. If you 
find that you have not, are there any 
other questions which you wish to ask 
me, as an informant?” 

I shall go no further into the few 
remaining questions which were asked 
by the applicant, but which failed to 
elicit any additional information. 
You have seen how the problem is 
presented and how the applicant 
deals with the first phase of it. I 
have not gone into detail with regard 
to the entire method of encouraging 
the applicant in his questioning; the 
footnotes in figure 1 show this in part. 

Part 2. The applicant has been 
advised that he will be asked to tell 
how he would proceed in investigating 
the case. The examiner introduced 
this part of the examination by saying: 
“Now assume that your informant 
leaves your office. On the basis of 
the information which you have just 
secured from him, how would you 
proceed to investigate this case?” 

In the construction of each problem, 
every procedure which might reason- 
ably be suggested was listed. For 
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each response a series of follow-up 
questions was developed so that the 
examiner, regardless of the suggestion 
given by the applicant, would be pre- 
pared with a logical method of prob- 
ing that suggestion. 

On first reflection it may seem that 
the possible responses to the ex- 
aminer’s general question are too 
numerous to be anticipated. Careful 
analysis will show, however, that the 
ideas involved in each of the many 
responses which might reasonably be 
given can, with careful preparation, be 
classified into relatively few lines of 
thought. In figure 2 you will find the 
first four of the possible answers which 
we listed in developing this problem: 
A. Investigate Kirsch, B. Investigate 
the brother-in-law, C. Watch car, and 
D. Discover where Kirsch gets liquor. 

The applicant whom we are now 
considering gave this answer first: “I’d 
look up this fellow Kirsch.” Here 
we have answer A. Note the follow- 
up questions listed for developing this 
answer: (1) What particular facts would 
you attempt to learn? (2) Just how 
would you proceed in order to learn 
these facts? and (3) Why would you 
wish to learn these facts? 

In answer to the first question, 
What particular facts would you attempt 
to learn? the applicant stated that he 
would “find out just what Kirsch’s 
connection is with the liquor traffic.” 

This is a reasonable suggestion,— 
but does the applicant realize what 
should be done and why? Does he 
have a definite plan of action? Itisa 
particular advantage of our technique 
that follow-up questions are designed 
to determine these points. The ques- 
tions listed under each possible answer 
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guide the examiner in determining 
whether the applicant really has a 
plan of action, and specifically how 
and why he would take such action, 
and thus they help the examiner to 
secure a more tangible basis for rating 
discrimination and _ resourcefulness. 
The applicant is rated, not only on 
the basis of the actions which he 
suggests, but on his methods of taking 
such actions and his reasons for so 
doing. 

A fixed set of follow-up questions 
helps the examiner to avoid using 
leading questions,—that is, questions 
which would be of undue assistance to 
the applicant. 

Follow-up questions which bring 
out the applicant’s methods and 
reasons preclude the possibility of mis- 
interpreting his answers. Without 
such questions one examiner might 
read into an answer more than is 
actually meant by it, while another 
might consider only the spoken words 
and give no credit to the possible 
train of thought underlying a simple 
statement. Note the effect of follow- 
up questioning in the case of this 
applicant. 

The examiner used question (2), 
“You say that you would learn just 
what is Kirsch’s connection with the 
liquor traffic. How would you pro- 
ceed in order to learn this?” 

“T’d watch him,—shadow him.” 

“Just how would you go about 
watching him?” the examiner asked. 
He must get definite answers before 
he has a basis for rating the man. 

“T’d trail hiscar. I wouldn’t let him 
know that I was doing it, of course. 
I’d have to find out something about 
him first—whether he is actually 
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giving taxi service or whether that 
is a blind. If he is working as a 
regular taxi driver for part of the 
day, I’d have to watch him when he 
is off duty.”’ 

The examiner then asked: “What 
would you hope to learn by watching 
him?” 

“T’d find out what time he usually 
starts off to deliver liquor,” the appli- 
cant answered. 

“Just how would you learn this?” 
the examiner continued. 

“T’d follow him to see where he goes 
and when and where he delivers the 
liquor.” 

‘‘Why would you wish to learn when 
and where he delivers the liquor?” 

“So that, the next time he started 
off, I could arrest him and have a 
good chance of getting him at the 
time he has a load of liquor in his 
car,” was the applicant’s reply. 

His answers disclosed the fact that 
he had no thought of trailing the 
violator in order to learn where and 
from whom he secures the liquor, and 
to stop the major supply of liquor, 
yet one might have assumed that to 
be his intention when he said “find 
out just what Kirsch’s connection is 
with the liquor traffic.” 

Since the applicant had not left any 
further opening for questioning along 
the lines which he had developed, the 
examiner next asked, “Is there any 
other action that you would take?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” the applicant 
responded. 

We used, in addition to this type of 
problem, other problems in each of 
which the applicant was given the 
details of a violation, without being 
required to resort to questioning, and 











was asked to explain how he would 
proceed to investigate it. The de- 
velopment of this type of problem is 
identical with that of the latter part 
of the problem which I have re- 
ported. 

You will recognize the particular 
advantage of this examination method 
to the Civil Service Commission when 
I remind you that we sent out more 
than 30 examiners, and that these men 
examined over 4,000 applicants who 
had already passed the first written 
civil-service examination for prohibi- 
tion agents. We had to be certain 
that each of these examiners would 
give comparable examinations, and 
that these examinations would yield 
valid results. It was the thorough 
development of the examination prob- 
lems that made this possible. 

We have found an allowance of 20 
minutes ample for presenting one 
problem of each type, and except in 
rare cases where they give insufficient 
basis for rating, these two problems 
constitute the oral examination. Since 
additional time had to be allowed for 
the interview regarding experience and 
other factors, we allotted a total of 
one hour for each applicant. 


RECORDING INTERVIEWS 


For our purpose, the fact that com- 
plete records of the oral examination 
are made possible is an important 
advantage of the technique developed. 
Comparable records of oral examina- 
tions are essential in the Civil Service 
Commission, in order that the review 
board may intelligently consider the 
reports submitted by the examiners. 

Whereas private employersare privi- 
leged to accept or reject a man without 
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further consideration, we must rate 

each man in order of his relative merit 

and be able to defend our ratings and 

therefore must have records that are 

more objective and reliable than 
private employers require. 

Another reason for the use of our 
record blank, which we call a work 
sheet, is that it enables the examiner 
to review the answers given and the 
questions asked, and provides him 
with a tangible basis for his ratings. 

The use of this sheet seems compli- 
cated until one is familiar with it. In 
reality, it is the simplest recording 
device we have found. 

You will recall that our applicant, 
in questioning the examiner with 
regard to Joe Kirsch, discovered first 
that Kirsch and his brother-in-law 
are selling liquor,—information con- 
tained in the statement lettered A. 
The examiner wrote ‘“‘A’”’ on the work 
sheet. Then the applicant asked ques- 
tions which elicited the information 
contained in 7 and 5 and the examiner 
wrote ‘7, 5.” 

The lettered points are the most 
essential ones; the numbered points 
provide the background of the story; 
they are important only in so far as 
they suggest leads to more significant 
information. 

A combination of letters and num- 
bers is also used in the second part of 
the problem. In recording the appli- 
cant’s responses to this part, the ex- 
aminer first wrote “A,” for the first 
answer was, “I’d look up this fellow 
Kirsch.”” He then wrote number “1,” 
indicating that he had asked “What 
particular facts would you attempt to 
learn?” The answer to this question 
was, “What Kirsch’s connection is 
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with the liquor traffic.” The ex- 
aminer wrote this in abbreviated form. 
The number of each of the questions 
which he asked, together with the gist 
of each of the applicant’s answers was 
recorded in like manner. The final 
record showed the responses of the 
applicant, as well as the sequence 
in which those responses were given. 
The recording of the necessary num- 
bers, figures, and brief notes can be 
done so inconspicuously that the ap- 
plicant is not disturbed. 


MAKING RATINGS 


The scale for rating applicants on 
the basis of this oral examination 
differs in some respects from the scales 
commonly used. It divides the rat- 
ings into two classes,—those of quali- 
ties which the examiner can and must 
rate for each applicant, and those of 
characteristics which he may or may 
not be able to rate. Ratings of the 
first class are confined to those essen- 
tial qualities for the measurement of 
which the problems were especially 
designed. A graphic scale is provided 
for these ratings, which are based 
upon actual responses to examination 
problems. 

Ratings of the second class are 
designed to meet the problem of 
judging certain qualities which may 
or may not be brought out in the ex- 
amination. Such ratings are based 
partly upon responses and partly 
upon the examiner’s observation of 
the applicant. The examiner is not 
forced to make this subjective rating 
when he has no basis for doing so. 

The ratings of the second class are 
not made on a graphic rating chart. 
Our examiner, instead of being re- 
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quired to indicate the relative degree 
of persistence possessed by the appli- 
cant, for example, even though he has 
no basis for a relative judgment of this 
trait, finds two columns of contrasting 
phrases: “‘Persistent—Would give up 
too easily.” He uses one or more 
checks to show that a phrase does 
apply, and the extent to which it 
applies. If, however, the applicant 
does not display the trait, he draws a 
line through both the positive and the 
negative phrase to indicate that he 
has considered it, but has no basis for 
rating it. 

On the basis of responses to prob- 
lems, applicants are assigned ratings 
on the three factors to which I have 
already referred,—discrimination, re- 
sourcefulness, and skill in questioning. 
An applicant’s rating on discrimina- 
tion is based upon the quality of his 
judgment,—his answers as to why he 
would take a certain action, his 
choice of possible procedures, his 
recognition of the relative value of 
the information secured. His rating 
on resourcefulness depends upon the 
relative merit of his answers as to how 
he would act, the number of practical 
as compared with the number of im- 
practical suggestions which he makes. 

We found it possible to assign a 
wholly objective rating to skill in 
questioning, the rating being deter- 
mined by the number of important 
points (those distinguished by letters) 
which the applicant secures as a 
result of his questioning. We pro- 
vided the examiner with a simple 
table which may be applied to all 
problems involving the applicant’s 
questioning, and which indicates the 
rating to be given to the man who 











secures any given number of the 
lettered points. 

The ease with which skill in ques- 
tioning can be rated by means of this 
plan is typical of the results achieved 
when effort in preparing an examina- 
tion is substituted for effort in rating 
it. To prepare an examiner for mak- 
ing a rating of this kind, a minimum 
amount of training is required. 


TRAINING EXAMINERS 


A brief but intensive training course 
is essential to the success of this 
method of selection. To prepare men 
to give the oral examination for pro- 
hibition applicants, a temporary train- 
ing school was established from which 
examiners were later selected. 

At the beginning of the training 
course, when the trainees, like appli- 
cants, knew nothing of the examina- 
tion procedure, they were subjected to 
examinations in exactly the same way 
in which they were expected later to 
examine applicants. We found this 
to be an effective way of insuring that 
each trainee understood the importance 
of putting the applicant at ease, 
clarifying any confusion as to how he 
is expected to proceed, and maintain- 
ing a sympathetic and helpful attitude 
rather than one of routine indifference. 
Instructions to this effect were also 
included in the manual prepared for 
the trainees. 

Trainees were then given copies of 
the problems to be used in examining 
applicants, and these problems were 
fixed thoroughly in mind. It was 
essential that the trainees be so 
familiar with examination subject 
matter as to handle it in an easy, con- 
versational manner, without arti- 
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ficiality. Their knowledge of the prob- 
lems was augmented by the fact that 
they heard them properly presented 
to persons acting as applicants, and 
were themselves given an opportunity 
to use the problems in conducting 
trial examinations. 

In order to avoid confusing trainees 
with too many considerations, we 
withheld the explanation of procedure 
in recording results of examinations 
until after demonstration examina- 
tions had illustrated the method of 
using the problems. To make clear 
the method of recording results, we 
conducted additional demonstration 
examinations very slowly, having the 
examiner stop after the reply to each 
question, in order to allow discussion 
of what record should be made. 

The same procedure was used in 
order to familiarize the trainees with 
the method of making ratings on the 
basis of examination responses. After 
they had rated a demonstration ex- 
amination, a discussion of the ratings 
given, and the bases for giving those 
ratings clarified the procedure. It 
gave an opportunity to fix standards 
as to what ratings should be given for 
responses of different merit. At the 
same time, it impressed upon the 
trainees the necessity of complete and 
accurate records of the examination 
and showed them how valuable those 
records can be in reproducing exactly 
what took place in the examination 
and what they therefore believed 
justified their ratings. 

In each of the demonstration exami- 
nations used to initiate the training 
course, as well as those used as a 
check upon the results of the course, 
we phrased the “applicant’s” re- 
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sponses in such a way as to indicate 
definitely, but not obviously, a certain 
degree of each quality. In general, 
we chose to present “applicants” 
whose total ratings on the three 
qualities gave them an average status, 
for it is this type of applicant whom 
it is most difficult to rate. It requires 
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We selected our “applicants” (all 
of them employees of the Civil Service 
Commission) with a view to demon- 
strating that age, manner, or physical 
fitness should not be allowed to have 
undue effect upon ratings. 

At the outset of the course we found, 
for example, that one fifty-year-old 
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APPLICANT” APPLICANT” = “APPLICANT” 


1 2 3 


“APPLICANT” “PLANT” = “PLIcANT’” 


8 15 22 


Fie. 3. Progress Towarp Unirormity IN Ratina Durine First Haur or TRAINING 
CouRsE 


On the basis of oral examinations witnessed by the entire group, the thirty trainees were 
required to assign to each ‘‘applicant’’ one of four possible ratings. The first three 
“applicants” were rated on the first day of the course, before instructions as to ratings had 


been given. 


The progress toward uniformity is indicated by the decreasing spread in the 


ratings assigned to each seventh “‘applicant’’ (nos. 1, 8, 15, 22) during the first week of the 


training course. 


very little discrimination to distinguish 
the exceptionally able from the barely 
satisfactory or wholly incompetent 
person. 

These demonstration examinations 
were carefully rehearsed, so that both 
examiners and “applicants” knew 
exactly how to proceed. 


“spplicant” was, regardless of his 
responses, rated by some of the 
trainees as wholly unfit because of his 
age, while, for the same reason, others 
rated him as particularly desirable. 
The same reactions were found in the 
case of an “applicant”? who was less 
than thirty years old. By breaking 











down such fixed concepts as to opti- 
mum age, physique, manner, and so 
forth, we induced our trainees to rate 
& man’s judgment, resourcefulness, 
and skill in questioning in terms of the 
problems given to him. 

A more detailed account of our 
procedure, showing objective records 
of the progress made in the training 
course, is given in the annual report 
of the Commission for this year. 


APPLICATION OF TECHNIQUE 


Adapting this technique to specific 
positions will necessitate the develop- 
ment of problems to measure the 
qualities considered essential in those 
positions. To test. prospective sales- 
men, for instance, problems based 
upon situations which are likely to 
arise in the work of a salesman can be 
constructed to test such qualities in 
exactly the same manner as were the 
problems which we have used. 


SUMMARY 


Let me summarize briefly the ad- 
vantages, as I see them, of this tech- 
nique of oral examining. 

In the first place, the examiner who 
uses this method knows not only what 
qualities he is seeking in the applicant, 
but also how he may make the appli- 
cant demonstrate those qualities to 
the degree to which he possesses them. 

Second, in the problems of the types 
which I have presented to you, the 
examiner has adequate tools, designed 
especially to bring out the qualities 
which it is necessary to rate. 

Third, the examiner is provided with 
a means of making a complete and 
accurate record of the examination at 
the time that it is given. Thus it is 
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possible to review and reconsider the 
applicant’s responses whenever that 
is desirable. 

Fourth, no matter how many ex- 
aminers are engaged in administering 
oral tests, each of them presents the 
problems in the same way to every 
applicant, gives every applicant an 
equal opportunity to demonstrate his 
worth, and rates him by a common 
standard. 


EXCERPTS FROM DISCUSSION 


Comment: Does this interview ignore 
educability? The procedure seems to indi- 
cate that the men know all they can ever 
learn and that the test is to measure the 
proficiency which they have attained and 
does not provide for what they may later 
be able to do after they know the duties or 
have an opportunity to learn something 
about the requirements of the work. 

Answer: The test is designed to select the 
men who can profit most by a training course 
and by experience. It is based upon the 
assumption that the men who can show a 
certain degree of judgment and resource- 
fulness in meeting the problems presented 
will, with training, be able to improve more 
readily than the man who is unable to 
demonstrate such judgment and resource- 
fulness. 

Comment: Is it not difficult for the ex- 
aminer to know how far to go in his ques- 
tioning? Some will go very far and others 
will not go far enough to give the applicant 
an opportunity to demonstrate his judg- 
ment and resourcefulness. Therefore a 
great deal depends upon the examiner. 

Answer: The technique is_ specifically 
developed to meet this particular objection, 
as you will notice from the follow-up ques- 
tions. No man is cut off by the examiner’s 
not giving him an opportunity to tell all 
he knows. The technique insures that, 
while the examiner does not depart from 
the points to be covered, he takes nothing 
for granted but follows each suggestion 
until he has discovered the how and the why 
of it. Moreover, he does not consider the 
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interview complete until he has a negative 
answer to the question, ‘‘Is there any other 
action that you would take?” 

Comment: Is not the problem subject to 
the possibility of coaching, since the same 
subject matter would become known when 
so many people take it? 

Answer: Our examiners were provided 
with nineteen problems of the two types I 
have mentioned, and were instructed to 
vary their choice of problems as greatly as 
possible. Since a great number of different 
combinations of examination problems were 
available, it was possible to avoid using the 
same forms on many competitors within 
any one city. 

Examiners were warned, however, of the 
possibility that competitors might have 
been coached as to the subject matter of a 
particular problem, and they were prepared 
to meet such a situation. When a man 
made a very bad showing, or when he made 
an average showing, there was no need of 
wondering whether or not he had been 
coached. When he made a specially good 
showing it was easy, by use of additional 
problems, to determine whether or not he 
really was of the calibre indicated. 

As far as coaching with intent to show 
how to answer the type of problems is 
concerned, I may say that the technique 
itself makes clear to the applicant just what 
he is to do. That is not left to the appli- 
cant’s imagination. The man who is 
coached has very little advantage over one 
who is not. 
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Comment: How do you know that the 
man who outlines a reasonable plan would 
actually act reasonably? Are your prob- 
lems practical? - 

Answer: If an applicant outlines such a 
plan he demonstrates that he can plan 
reasonably. In actual practice, complicat- 
ing circumstances might cause him to 
modify that plan. It is, however, the abil- 
ity to plan which is being tested. 

The situations involved in the problems 
do not require sudden decisions or judg- 
ment based upon a few seconds of delibera- 
tion under emotional stress. They are of 
the type which in actual practice demands 
thought and careful planning. Hence, the 
applicant in dealing with the problems dur- 
ing the examination proceeds in much the 
same manner as he would proceed in meet- 
ing an actual problem in prohibition work, 

It is true, of course, that the applicant 
has not the time that in actual practice he 
would have to think out a problem. With 
further study he might be able to think of 
additional things that he would like to 
suggest, but this is relatively true of all 
applicants. Moreover, in actual investiga- 
tive work, an investigator very frequently 
sees, after the case is all over, ways in 
which, if he were to conduct the investiga- 
tion again, he might improve his procedure. 
His efficiency is determined by the effective- 
ness with which he meets the problem at 
the time he is required to meet it. 


(Manuscript received January 4, 1929.) 





Interests of Engineers 
A Basis for Vocational Guidance 


By Epwarp K. Strona, Jr., Stanford University 


To ask a youth whether he is really interested in the engineering 
profession is easy,—and trivial. To measure for him his deep- 
lying interests in comparison with the interests of men in that 
profession 1s difficult,—but the result may be a tremendously 
significant item among the many which will sway his life decisions. 
Dr. Strong, in this report of a research made for the Engineering 
Foundation, has boldly met this difficulty. 


Engineers as a group have a definite pattern of interests that is dis- 
tinct from the interest patterns of most occupations and professions; 
but on the other hand, their interest pattern is quite closely related to 
that of chemists and in lesser degrees to those of medical men, personnel 
managers, architects, and psychologists. 

With the use of the vocational interest test, it is now possible to 
determine the extent to which a man’s interests approximate the in- 
terest patterns of twenty-six occupations. Such data have genuine 
value since first, there is agreement between the actual careers of 
adult men and the recommendations as to careers resulting from the 
test scores; and second, as far as can be ascertained within a period of 
two years, the interest tests have prognostic value in the case of college 


men. 


EN engaged in any occupation 
M have a characteristic set of 

likes and dislikes that differ- 
entiates them from men in other 
occupations. This conclusion was 
reached after a study of the interests 
of men in twenty quite varied occupa- 
tions. Since then research has been 
carried further, and it is now equally 
apparent that there are occupations 
which are quite distinct, and yet 
nevertheless so related, that men in 
one of these occupations cannot be 
differentiated very well from men in 
another of these related occupations. 
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Thus, the interests of lawyers have 
been found to be very similar to those 
of journalists (newspaper editors); in 
like manner, the interests of engineers 
are very similar to those of chemists. 

Before this latter situation had been 
discovered, the query was raised as 
to whether or not the four major 
groups of engineers could be differ- 
entiated. This report is a result of a 
special grant made by the Engineering 
Foundation in order to answer the 
question. As is indicated below, it 
has been found that the four groups of 
engineers cannot be separated from 
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one another to any appreciable degree 
in terms of their interests. It is 
possible that an improved technique 
might accomplish the objective. Per- 
haps a more important problem would 
be that of determining whether or 
not engineers engaged in design can 
be differentiated from those engaged 
in sales or administrative work, re- 
gardless of whether they are civil, 
electrical, mechanical, or mining 
erigineers. 

Such problems are worth studying. 
It is of vital importance to ascertain 
the characteristics of men who are 
successfully and happily engaged in 
the various occupations. The loss 
sustained by society due to misfits in 
business and professional life must be 
very great. Considerable progress has 
been achieved through the develop- 
ment of general intelligence tests. 
But it is very apparent that many 
additional factors determine success 
besides mental alertness. One of these 
is interest. So far little attention has 
been given to this factor. The origin 
of interests is unknown,—whether due 
primarily to heredity or environment. 
If the latter is the case, as some con- 
tend, then individuals can be trained 
for any occupation, so far as interest 
determines success. If interests are 
basically the expression of inherent 
capacities, then it is of the utmost 
importance to ascertain them as 
early as possible. Thus far relatively 
little progress has been made in 
measuring inherent capacities. The 
procedure used here makes possible 
the measurement of interests and 
should lead to a greater understanding 
of this whole problem. 

If further investigation establishes 
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the fact that men engaged in a given 
occupation cannot be differentiated 
from men engaged in every other 
occupation; that men in any occupa- 
tion have interests so nearly identical 
with men in certain closely related 
occupations that within this group of 
occupations they cannot be separated 
from one another in terms of interests, 
then there may emerge a classification 
and grouping of occupations of utmost 
significance in vocational counseling. 
In many respects it would be far better 
to tell a boy entering high school that 
his interests identify him with “Group 
C” occupations, including, for ex- 
ample, civil, electrical, mechanical, 
and mining engineering and chemis- 
try, and possibly several others also, 
than to tell him his interests point 
toward any one of these alone. Such 
a system of vocational guidance can 
be put into operation at much less 
cost today than one requiring the 
identification of the one best occupa- 
tion, and it would lead in all probabil- 
ity to a broader and better educational 
preparation. 

What will result from further re- 
search remains for the future to 
disclose. At this time the findings 
relative to the interests of engineers 
will be reported. 


INTEREST TEST PROCEDURE 


The Vocational Interest Blank! 
contains 420 items to each of which 
the individual reacts by indicating 
whether he likes (L), is indifferent to 


1E. K. Strong, Jr. Vocational Interest 
Blank. Stanford University: Stanford 
University Press. 25 copies $2.00; 100 
copies $6.00, 500 or more $5.00 per hundred. 
Scoring scales $1.00 each. 
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(I), or dislikes (D) it. The 420 items Data have been obtained from 3920 
comprise 100 occupations, 54 amuse- men engaged in 30 occupations. The 
ments, 39 school subjects, 82 activities, averages of their reactions to the items 
63 peculiarities of people, 42 miscel- on the blank are taken as the bases 


















































TABLE 1 
Procedure in determining weights for scoring for engineering interest 
“aaa PER CENT OF DIFFERENCES 
GENERAL” WHO ENGINEERS WHO IN PER CENTS SCORING 
LIKE, ARB LIKE, ARE BETWEEN WEIGHTS FOR 
FIRST TEN ITEMS ON VOCATIONAL : INDIFFERENT INDIFFERENT ENGINEERS ENGINEERING 
INTEREST BLANK TO, AND DISLIKE TO, AND DISLIKED AND MEN In INTEREST 
THESE ITEMS THESE ITEMS GENERAL 
L. 1D.) & 11 te oi jm I) D 
Actor (not movie)..............4. 25 | 34] 41 | 9 | 30 | 61 |—16) —4) 20) —6/ —1; 4 
MPMI oo siesscie Geno sietoueesast 32 | 39 | 29 | 13 | 38 | 49 |—19) —1] 20) —6) OO}; 4 
(MIN 25,55 20ieaca kin eb aol ener 42 | 37 | 21 | 57 | 32} 11] 15) —5j|—10) 3] —1) —4 
| rer res 26 | 29 | 45 | 32 | 32 | 36 6} 3-9 l] il —2 
MN ie odin cok Oca cama eee 33 | 37 | 30 | 29 | 38} 33); —4 1] 3]/-—1) OF 1 
IIE 5 5555s bk aweasee 30 | 41 | 29 | 39 | 43 | 18 9} 2i—11) 2) O} -—3 
Athletic Direoter. .......60008600 29 | 42 | 29/}15| 50| 35 /-—14, 8 6 —4 2 41 
I 5s asic sok -ats ore aero 6} 23] 71] 1]16) 83] —5) —7| 12) —7] —2) 4 
Author of novel..............00. 000.6 37 | 37 | 26 | 23 | 42 | 35 |-144 5) 9) —3} Ll) 2 
Author of technical book......... 36 | 39 | 25 | 57 | 33 | 10 | 21) —6)—15) 4) —1) —5 
TABLE 2 


Distribution of Interest Blanks received from the four engineering societies* 











MECHANI- 
ee 
Outstanding men, selected by Dean T. 
ac TINE 55 a aks ave/u averin av sisalu ays ge erehoueteve sere 25 26 23 20 94 
re II 55 oe vive viksieseriasw-wdadeies 85 94 73 92 344 
Associate members...................... 43 31 30 33 137 
I ace Neel eae teers eras Rect 153 151 126 145 575 




















* A total of 392 blanks were mailed to members of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers (39 per cent returned); 401 blanks to American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
(38 per cent returned); 404 blanks to American Society of Mechanical Engineers (31 per 
cent returned); and 389 blanks to American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers (36 per cent returned). Fifty-five per cent of the “outstanding men” codperated as 
contrasted with 34 per cent from both the full and associate memberships of the four 
societies, making an average of 36 per cent in a!l,—a truly remarkable return for a question- 
naire requiring approximately thirty minutes to fill out. 


laneous items, and 40 estimates of from which to calculate the interest 
present abilities and characteristics. peculiarities of each occupational 
The first ten items on the blank are group. Thus, in the first three col- 
given in table 1. umns of table 1 are given the reactions 
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of men in general to the item actor; 
25 per cent say they would like (L) to 
be an actor, 34 per cent are indifferent 
(I) to being an actor, and 41 per cent 
would dislike (D) to be an actor. 
Similarly, figures are given for nine 
additional occupational items. 

Data have been secured from 575 
engineers distributed among full and 
associate memberships from the four 
engineering societies (see table 2). 
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columns for men in general and in the 
second three columns for engineers are 
given in the third three columns. 
These differences are reduced to 
“weights” as given in the fourth three 
columns of table 1. To calculate 
these weights an elaborate statistical 
formula is used in order to determine 
the very best weight in each case 
taking all the data into account.’ 
These weights constitute the scale by 


TABLE 3 
How a mining engineer scored the first ten items on the Interest Blank; also the weights assigned 
when scored for interest in each of five occupations 





FIRST TEN ITEMS ON VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


ACTUAL SCORES 
OFA 
MINING ENGINEER 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


ENGINEER 
JOURNALIST 
MINISTER 





Actor (not movie) 
Advertiser 
Architect 


Astronomer 
Athletic Director 








I 


(I) 
(I) 
I 
(I) 
I 
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Their expressed interests toward the 
first ten items on the blank are given 
in the second three columns of table 
1. Evidently very few engineers wish 
to be actors, advertising men, athletic 
directors, auctioneers, or authors of 
novels. In contrast to men in general 
they are decidedly interested in being 
architects or authors of technical 
works. 

The differences between the per- 
centages given in the first three 





which a blank is scored for engineering 
interest. (By the same procedure 
scales have now been determined for 
twenty-six different occupations.) 
In order to illustrate more fully the 
method by which a blank is scored, 
the reactions of a mining engineer to 
the first ten items are given in table 


* This statistical procedure is discussed 
in An Interest Test for Personnel Managers, 
Journal of Personnel Research, September 
1926, vol. V, no. 5, pp. 194-203. 
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3. He dislikes being an actor, is in- 
different to advertising, would like to 
be an_ architect, etc. Using the 
weights given in the last three columns 
of table 1, this mining engineer obtains 
the scores shown under the heading 
Engineer in table 3. Using the ap- 
propriate weights for interest in jour- 
nalism, public accounting, ministry, 
and the work of an artist he obtains 
the scores in the last four columns of 
this table. On the basis of these ten 
items this mining engineer shows dis- 
tinct interest in engineering, slight 
preference toward accounting, and de- 
cidedly no interest in journalism and 
art. When all the 420 items on the 
blank are considered, he obtains total 
scores of 225 in engineering, minus 
336 in journalism, 59 in public account- 
ing, minus 263 in the ministry, and 
minus 509 as an artist. 

There is still one more step before 
this mining engineer’s standing in these 
five occupations can be _ properly 
evaluated. Because, for example, the 
scale for artists’ interest contains 
many large weights, and the scale for 
public accounting contains very few 
large weights, it is easily possible to 
obtain a total of 200 in the interest of 
an artist, whereas such a score in 
C.P.A. interest is much more unusual. 
Because of this and other similar 
reasons, his total score was expressed 
in terms of three ratings tabulated as 
A, B, and C. 

Seventy-five per cent of engineers 
obtain scores in engineering interest 
between 645 and 202. Twenty-four 
per cent obtain scores between 201 
and 1, and the remaining one per cent 
between 0 and —85. A rating of A 
is given to scores falling between 640 
and 202; a rating of B to the range of 
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201 to 1; and a rating of C to a score of 
0 or below. (The three letter ratings 
are similarly determined for the other 
occupations. ) 

A rating of A means the man has the 
interests of men successfully engaged 
in that,occupation; a rating of C means 
he does not have those interests; a 
rating of B is intermediate and means 
he probably has these interests, but 
judging from this test alone one can- 
not be sure. The reason that a B 
rating must be interpreted as only 
probably indicative of interest in that 
occupation is that many men rate B 
in occupations other than their own. 
For example, the mining engineer 
referred to in table 3 rates B in public 
accounting. Although his interests 
coincide with those of some public 
accountants, yet his interests are not 
sufficiently in that direction to warrant 
one saying more than that he probably 
has the interests of a public accountant..- 

In order to give an idea of the extent 
to which a man’s interests may over- 
lap, the ratings of this mining engineer 
are given here for twelve different 
occupations, as follows: 


Engineer 

Chemist 

Personnel Manager 

Purchasing Agent 

Public Accountant...............5. 
School Teacher 


Advertising man 
Artist 

Minister 
Journalist 


DIFFERENTIATION OF ENGINEERS FROM 
NON-ENGINEERS 


The Interest Blanks of 933 non- 
engineers, representing seventeen oc- 
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cupations, were scored for engineering 
interest. The results are given in 
table 4. Whereas 75 per cent of 
engineers rate A, 24 per cent rate B, 
and 1 per cent rate C, only 15 per cent 
of the 933 non-engineers rate A in 
engineering interest, 40 per cent rate 
B, and 45 per cent rate C.* 

There is, however, a very great 
difference in the extent to which men 
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three-fourths of engineers rate A and 
one-fourth B. Farmers (all graduates 
of an agricultural college who have 
worked at least five years on a farm) 
and architects also rate high in 
engineering interest. On the other 
hand, the interests of real estate 
salesmen, authors, ministers, advertis- 
ing men, and life insurance salesmen 
are very dissimilar. 

















TABLE 4 
Extent to which men in 17 occupations are rated for engineering interest 
PER CENT RATED 
OCCUPATIONS 

A B C 

86 ala iiss ova. vlotgavnrine ene inee iw sd /e'G bie 47 50 3 
SN oe Sb xcractisoascibveicaareciesesns nti eidaceg 37 49 14 
aces ccna na eaneorernaiciernerenee ere BOE SRR 34 54 12 
ci cpihecrerisredenawaradecvenhenesina 24 46 30 
ii ntiesechehinesnenncnsneadeehuns 22 53 25 
SD SID, cccsonsrecovsscecesveewnaens 19 36 45 
cian nnccsrccnernedeveneneseds 14 56 30 
I NG 6525. a:din sein: didyarerersneis we Hare oibiaye 13 51 36 
School teachers and administrators................ 12 46 42 
ct ELeechdiederneNsHehersennr eke ae 8 39 53 
alas ares ies marmsavevarembvoancern gina OHGe 7 31 62 
hs kh dmkeceenncmeanesedeeee aes 6 49 45 
Real estate salesmen.................ccce cece cece: 4 28 68 
Eon ene aaiedaramed on daweonadiemeemeates 3 33 64 
ola eas SnmaitreaimanieamseomeedawseKs 2 25 73 
ENR So Scrticeiccsinacas.cwiewimoraneeoee 0 35 65 
Life insurance salesmen..................-200e008: 0 23 77 
chink itranenenid gababagoedwekodethnee 15 40 “AB 














in various occupations score like 
engineers. The interests of chemists 
(including many chemical engineers) 
are very similar to those of engineers, 
—half rate A and half B, whereas 


* Eight-tenths per cent of non-engineers 
exceed Q; of engineering group, 4.2 per cent 
exceed the median, 14.6 per cent exceed Q,, 
54 per cent exceed the —3.34 Q and 74.7 per 
cent exceed the lowest score obtained by 
any engineer. 





The large amount of overlapping 
between these occupations and engi- 
neering indicates that, as far as interest 
is concerned, many men in other 
occupations might just as well have 
been engineers. The reverse is also 
the case, as is later shown. It is a 
difficult matter to decide whether the 
men in these occupations who rate A 
in engineering interest should have 
been engineers or not. If so they are 











actually misplaced today. In some 
cases the evidence seems to sub- 
stantiate this view. In other cases 
there is nothing to indicate but that 
they are properly placed. The 
amount of evidence that has been 
gathered is, however, insufficient to 
answer the question. In fact it is 
doubtful if it would be possible at the 
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interest in nineteen occupations in 
addition to that of engineering. Asa 
check, blanks of full members in the 
other three engineering societies were 
scored for several occupations. (See 
table 5.) Evidently engineers have 
very much the interests of chemists 
(56 per cent of engineers rate A and 
34 per cent B). Toa much less degree 


TABLE 5 
Extent to which engineers have interests similar to men in other occupations 

















PER CENT OF PER CENT OF PER CENT OF PER CENT OF 
OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS IN TERMS OF ane peas — aaa he ARE eat a 
WHICH THESE ENGINEERS ARE RATED 
A B Cc A B C A B Cc A B Cc 
CN soo iia Sesusesiesecwees 56 | 34 | 10 
WINN CRN oscccawracaaeg 17 | 56 | 27 
Personnel managers.............. 16 | 54 | 30 
Purchasing agents................ 15 | 75 | 10 
MINE os cone chraisinsieseaeweeils 8 | 71 | 21 
NN acc bu ies wialenaetier 6 | 57 | 37 | 13 | 53 | 54 
Bohool teachers. ........cceccsseece 6 | 38 | 56 
i itviakerkneneiaesedente’ 2| 66} 32} 8 | 79|13} 9] 71) 20) 3] 72) 2 
SRNR 555.0 coe siasloaieeimnnunes 2 | 48 | 50 
I isc cctesncvnvecenes 2 | 30 | 68 
Real estate salesmen............. 2 | 24| 74 
Public accountants............... 0| 51 | 49] 5|57)138] 2] 61) 37] 6] 44] 50 
Vacuum cleaner salesmen......... 0 | 21 | 79 
MII 5 5wioie 505 se sive sioigwiioeeus 0} 17 | 8 
Life insurance salesmen.......... 0 | 14] 86 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries.......... 0 | 13 | 87 
Pere eT 0] 8/92 
MURINE Sch <(c1oo is ie aa wwe ees 0; 2|98}; 0{ 10) 90 
District sales managers of vac- 
ie stnnkseneceans 0] 0 |100 









































present time to establish objective 
standards by which such questions 
could be answered. 


EXTENT TO WHICH ENGINEERS HAVE 
INTERESTS SIMILAR TO MEN 
IN OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


The Interest Blanks of 62 full mem- 
bers of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers were scored for 


engineers have the interests of medical 
men, personnel managers, and pur- 
chasing agents. Almost no engineers 
rate A in the remaining fifteen occupa- 
tions. Engineers do not have the 
interests of men engaged in other work 
to anything like the degree that these 
men have interests in common with 
engineers. There are too many com- 
plicating factors entering into this study, 
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however, to warrant drawing the nat- 
ural conclusion that engineers have less 
broad interests than men in other 
lines of work. 

As the correlation between the order 
in which the occupations are listed in 
tables 4 and 5 is .81, it is justifiable to 
conclude that the interests of engineers 
are related to the interests of men in 
other occupations as appear in these 
tables. This does not mean that the 
occupations are so related, but only 
that the men engaged in these occupa- 
tions have interests approximating 
those of engineers to the degree 
represented in the tables. It would 
appear that boys showing interest in 
the occupations listed on the upper 
half of these two tables are likely to 
become interested in engineering and, 
if so, might be encouraged; whereas 
boys interested in the occupations 
listed on the lower half of these tables 
are unlikely to become engineers, and 
should ordinarily not be encouraged 
to consider engineering. 


EXTENT TO WHICH THE FOUR ENGI- 
NEERING GROUPS CAN BE DIFFEREN- 
TIATED ON THE BASIS OF THEIR 
INTERESTS 


A considerable number of engineers 
were asked whether or not the four 
major groups of engineers were essen- 
tially alike in their interests. The 
answers differed considerably. Some 
believed all engineers were very much 
alike; others felt there were differences, 
particularly in the case of civil engi- 
neers. Almost all stated that mechan- 
ical and electrical engineers were most 
alike. 

In table 6 are given the per cents of 
each of the four groups of engineers 
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who rate A, B and C, in engineering 
interest. As the test is based on 
approximately equal representations 
from all four engineering societies, 
high ratings mean approximation to 
the average of the four groups and low 
ratings the reverse. The results indi- 
cate that mechanical engineers are 
most similar to the average engineer: 
and mining engineers are least like 
the average. 

Differences between the four engi- 
neering groups are not so easily 
discovered by comparing how each of 
the four approximate the average of 
the four, as by directly contrasting 
each group with the three others. 
In order to accomplish the latter, 
interest scales were developed for 
each of the four groups. Sixty-two 
blanks of full members of each society 
were then scored for interest in civil, 
electrical, mechanical, and mining 
engineering. The results are shown 
in table 7. 

Here again mining engineers differ 
more from the three other groups than 
do any of the three others. Civil 
engineers come next in the extent to 
which they differ, while no significant 
difference between electrical and me- 
chanical engineers is to be noted in 
this respect. These conclusions are 
based both on the percentages that 
rate A‘ and, possibly, even more strik- 
ingly on the percentages that rate C. 
Thus 12 to 15 per cent of mining and 


4 These four engineering scales are based 
on only 117 to 147 blanks. There is some 
statistical evidence that unless scales are 
based on 200 cases the norms resulting for A 
ratings are too high. Such a factor would 
reduce the percentages rating A but not 
those rating C. 
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civil engineers do not rate at all like high (table 8) that they must be 
electrical and mechanical engineers. considered as practically identical. 

The differences in interests among This is emphasized all the more when 
these four engineering groups are, correlations between these five and 


TABLE 6 
Engineering interest of the four engineering groups 





° 


PER CENT 

OF MN.E. 

WHO ARE 
RATED 


PER CENT PER CENT PER CENT 
OF C.E. WHO | OF B.5. WHO | OF M.E. WHO 
ARE RATED | ARE RATED | ARE RATED 





A|B A|B A|B A|B 


Full members 78 79 86 74 |24 
Associate members 65 |37 81 82 52 |48 


71 |27 80 84 67 
























































TABLE 7 


Extent to which civil, electrical, mechanical, and mining engineers have interests in these 
four types of engineering 





PER CENT OF PER CENT OF PER CENT OF PER CENT OF 


C.E. WHO ARE | E.E. WHO ARE | M.E. WHO ARE | MN.E. WHO ARB 
ENGINEERING INTERESTS IN TERMS OF RATED RATED RATED RATED 


WHICH THESE ENGINEERS ARE RATED 





Ais A|B B B 


Civil engineering 84 | 13 63 | 29 43 51 
Electrical engineering 51 | 35 71 | 24 35 54 
Mechanical engineering 51 | 35 55 | 39 21 44 
Mining engineering 65 | 32 68 | 27 27 17 















































TABLE 8 


Correlations between scores in interest for engineering in general, civil, electrical, mechanical, 
and mining engineering and public accounting, (based on records of 68 civil engineers) 





ENGINEER-| crvm |suecrrican| M®CHAN- | ynine 


ING IN ENGINEER- | ENGINEER- a... am ENGINEER- 
GENERAL ING ING ING ING 





Civil engineering 931 
Electrical engineering .956 .864 
Mechanical engineering .946 .837 .923 
Mining engineering .929 .855 .964 854 
Public accounting . 246 .345 .250 .156 .221 




















however, very slight. The inter-cor- interest in public accounting are taken 
relations between the general engineer- into account. 

ing test and those for civil, electrical, On the whole the outstanding men 
mechanical, and mining are all so selected by Dean Hoover secure higher 
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scores, and the associate members 
lower scores, than full members, when 
the four groups of engineers are scored 
on their respective scales. (See table 
9.) There are two exceptions: full 
members score higher than outstand- 
ing men among civil engineers, and 
associate members score a trifle higher 
than full members among electrical 
engineers. Here again, as in table 6, 
associate members of electrical and 
mechanical engineering societies score 
approximately as do full members, 






TABLE 9 
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The available facts taken 
mainly from the blanks are: 


replied. 


E. E., No. 49, 50 years old, designs elec- 
trical equipment, primarily surgical instru- 
ments. Received M.D. degree at college. 
Rated C in engineering in general and in all 
four engineering groups. 

E. E., No. 36, 43 years old, is apparently 
a typical electrical engineer for a Light and 
Power company. Finished college engi- 
neering course. Has day-dreamed of “real 
estate, stocks and bonds.’’ Remarks, ‘‘I 


have always had a general tendency for en- 
tering the commercial field, in the above 


Extent to which “‘outstanding men,” full members, and associate members rate in their own 


type of engineering interest 





TYPE OF ENGINEERING INTEREST 


















en ccecevsvewensavonyeonvens 
Hlectrical emgimeers.........00ccccccccecccece 
Mechanical engineers..................s0e00- 
 cnctcenedensceweenreeenes 
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PER CENT OF PERCENTOF | PERCENT OF 
‘‘OUTSTANDING | FULL MEMBERS ASSOCIATE 

MEN” WHO ARE WHO ARB MEMBERS WHO 
RATED RATED ARE RATED 

A B Cc A B Cc B Cc 

.-.| 75 | 25] 0] 82115] 3 | 63] 37) O 

..-| 84) 16] 0] 72| 25] 3] 74) 26) O 

..-| 84) 16] 0} 75 | 25] 0}| 70| 30] 0 

.--| 81 | 19] 0} 76| 24) 0] 59] 41) O 

...| 81} 19 | O} 76| 22) 2) 67 | 33] O 



































whereas associate members of civil 
and mining engineering societies score 
lower than their full members. 


INDIVIDUAL EXCEPTIONS 


Two per cent of full members of the 
four engineering societies rate C in 
engineering interest. (See table 6.) 
Is there any explanation of this fact? 
Is the interest test faulty to this ex- 
tent, or do the interests of these men 
prove them to be “at heart’ not en- 
gineers? A letter of inquiry was sent 
to the five men comprising this group 
who rate C and also to three additional 
men who rate a low B. Only two 






mentioned lines.’ 
tests. 
C. E., No. 56, 41 years old, is chief engi- 


Rated C in all five 


neer in charge of design of buildings. Has 
been an assistant professor in college. Has 
day-dreamed of consulting work, also sales 
agent. Remarks, “with present salary and 
participation in company’s earnings, I have 
not felt inclined to venture into new fields.”’ 
Rated C in all five tests. 

C. E.. No. 46, 38 years old, has general 
supervision of all kinds of construction 
work. M.S. degree. Remarks, ‘‘I plan to 
go into general contracting for myself at 
some time in the future, but I am well 
pleased with my present connections.’ 
Rated C in all five tests. 

Mn. E., No. 49. 39 years old, is safety 
director for a group of mining companies, 
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M.S. degree in Mining Engineering. Rates 
C in all tests except that of mining engi- 
neering on which he receives B—. 

E. E., No. 62, 37 years old, is selling elec- 
trical equipment requiring ‘‘very ; little 
engineering at all.” Is going to leave as 
soon as able. E.E. degree. Prefers public 
utility work and teaching, of vhich he has 
had previous experience. Rates B— in 
general engineering and C.E.; rates C in 
other three tests. 

Mn. E., No. 58. 42 years old, locates areas 
favorably located and drills or causes to be 
drilled test wells for petroleum. Univer- 
sity graduate. Day-dreams of fiction writ- 
ing, sketching and painting. Remarks, ‘I 
like the field-work of my profession, but 
detest the business, or ‘trading’ part of it. 
My inclinations are largely toward litera- 
ture, art, and travel, rather than ‘business.’ ”’ 
Rates B in mining engineering, B— in 
general engineering and C in the other 
three tests. 

Mn. E., No. 57, 34 years old, carries on 
business of discovering geologic structures 
favorable to oil and gas, secures leases, pre- 
pares maps, sells interests, drills wells, etc. 
College man, day-dreams of “advanced 
study in geology and travel; possibly con- 
nection with Geological Survey or college.’’ 
Rates B in mining engineering, B— in gen- 
eral engineering and civil engineering and C 
in electrical and mechanical engineering. 


The reader may draw his own con- 
clusion as to whether or not these 
men are truly engineers. If so, the 
test is faulty to that extent in rating 
them as not engineers. It is unfortu- 
nate that no information is available as 
to salary and estimates of others 
regarding their fitness for their work. 
Their business connections in most 
cases suggest they hold responsible 
positions. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ON THE BASIS 
OF INTERESTS 


We have only to note the surprising 
success of charlatans in the field of 
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vocational guidance to realize that 
any one who “puts on the proper 
front” and “speaks with authority” 
is believed. He is relatively safe 
almost regardless of his statements, 
because it is well nigh impossible to 
prove whether he is correct or not. 
Suppost a counselor advises a young 
man to be a lawyer and nota physician. 
Clearly the counselor is correct if the 
young man succeeds as a lawyer or 
fails as a physician. If he fails as a 
lawyer, there is the come-back that he 
did not work hard enough and if he 
succeeds as a physician the reply is 
that he would have succeeded to a 
greater degree asalawyer. Moreover, 
there can be no check on the counselor 
until five to ten years have elapsed, 
and no absolute check in many cases 
even then. 

Three methods of checking the re- 
liability of a vocational guidance 
procedure are made use of here in 
connection with this vocational inter- 
est test of engineering. In the first 
place, statistics are presented as to the 
per cent of men known to be engineers 
who are so rated by the test in con- 
trast with per cent of men not engaged 
in engineering who are rated as not 
engineers. Tables 4 and 5 present 
percentages that are undoubtedly very 
favorable to the interest test, but not 
such as to warrant implicit faith in 
the findings. 

In the second place, comparison is 
made between the actual careers of 
adult men and the recommendations 
as to career resulting from the test 
scores. For example, the ratings of 
the 63 mechanical engineers given in 
table 5 can be considered as definite 
recommendations that these men 
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should be engaged in some one of the 
occupations for which they receive A 
ratings and not in any field for which 
they receive C ratings. Definite rec- 
ommendations for B ratings are with- 
held. As none of these engineers re- 
ceived a rating of C in engineering, the 
test is upheld to that extent. Sub- 
stantiation of the test on the positive 
side is not so complete. Nine of the 63 
would be told to enter engineering and 
no other occupation. (The blanks have 
been scored for only nineteen occupa- 
tions so that “no other occupation”’ is 
limited to these nineteen.) Forty-one 
of the 63 would be told to enter 
engineering or one or more other 
occupations, as listed below: 


19 would be told to enter engineering, 
or chemistry. 

4 would be told to enter engineering, 
or chemistry or farming. 

1 would be told to enter engineering, 
or chemistry or farming or archi- 
tecture. 

3 would be told to enter engineering, 
or chemistry or achitecture. 

2 would be told to enter engineering, 
or chemistry or personnel. 

1 would be told to enter engineering, 
or chemistry or personnel or pur- 
chasing. 

2 would be told to enter engineering, 
or chemistry or purchasing. 

1 would be told to enter engineering, 
or chemistry or real estate. 

1 would be told to enter engineering, 
or real estate. 

4 would be told to enter engineering, 
or purchasing. 

1 would be told to enter engineering, 
or personnel or teaching. 

1 would be told to enter engineering, 
or law or journalism. 


Six of the 63 would be told to enter 
some occupation other than engineer- 
ing (as they rated B in engineering 
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and A in one or more other occupa- 
tions), as follows: 


2 would be told to enter personnel (No. 
$4 is a designer of equipment, the 
other, No. 51 is a superintendent of a 
plant). 

1 would be told to enter personnel or 
teaching (a branch sales manager). 

1 would be told to enter personnel or 
chemistry (wanted to be a physi- 
cian). 

1 would be told to enter personnel or 
chemistry, or psychology or teach- 
ing (engaged in research in physics 
at a university). 

1 would be told to enter teaching (fac- 
tory manager, designer of tools). 


The remaining seven would be told 
they did not rate A in any one of 
those nineteen occupations. Conse- 
quently they should consider the B 
ratings as probable indication of their 
proper career in contrast to the C 
ratings. As all rated B in engineering 
as well as in several other occupations, 
their actual selection of engineering 
may have been as good a one as 
possible. 

The above findings warrant placing 
considerable reliance on the interest 
test. But they do not determine 
just how much reliance can be put 
upon it because there is no way of 
ascertaining whether these men are 
better placed today as they actually 
are or whether they would be more 
successful and happy if they entered 
the fields indicated by the test. A 
superintendent of a factory, for ex- 
ample, may be successful primarily 
because he is an engineer, and second- 
arily because he is interested in per- 
sonnel, or vice versa. Only a very 
careful analysis of his behavior could 
reveal, in most cases, which of these 
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interests is primary. Consequently 
No. 51 may be filling just such a 
position as the test suggests where 
personnel may be the major interest 
and engineering a secondary one. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to see 
how No. 34’s present work as designer 
of equipment represents in any way a 
primary interest in personnel. He, 
however, had little schooling, started 
as cabinet maker, then carpenter and 
finally reached his present work. 
Possibly if his early environment had 
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an A rating in both law and journal- 
ism, and two in real estate selling. 
The same situation is found among 
college students planning to enter 
engineering work. The reverse is 
also true,—that is, students planning 
to enter these occupations do not rate 
high in’ engineering interest. 

The data in table 10 introduce us to 
a third method of checking a voca- 
tional guidance procedure. Here is 
given a comparison between the oc- 
cupational choices of college seniors 


TABLE 10 


Comparison between the occupational choices of 282 Stanford Seniors (1927) and their 
ratings in engineering interest 





NUMBERS OF 


SENIORS OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 


RATING IN ENGINEERING INTEREST (PER CENT) 





A B c 





44 Engineering 
13 Engineering (not sure) 
23 Chemistry or Geology 
3 Architecture 
9 Other sciences 
29 Medicine 
13 Teaching 
48 Business 
13 Journalism 
54 Don’t know 
32 Law 
1 Ministry 








55 4 
56 20 
46 11 
67 0 
33 45 
29 57 
30 63 
17 81 
16 84 
15 85 

3 97 

0 100 


cocoons e Be SERRE 











been more favorable he would now be 
engaged in work more akin to that 
suggested by the test. Perhaps he is 
now prominently identified outside 
his plant in personnel activities. Per- 
haps he is the man his organization 
needs to handle this staff function. 
It is significant that none of these 
63 adult mechanical engineers received 
an A rating in public accounting, 
advertising, selling vacuum cleaners 
or life insurance, ministry, Y. M. C. A. 
work, or art; and only one received 


and their ratings in engineering in- 
terest. Of the 44 seniors planning 
to enter engineering, 41 per cent rate 
A and only four per cent rate C, 
whereas of those who are not sure 
about engineering, only about half as 
many rate A and five times as many 
rate C. Seniors planning to enter 


5 These interest ratings are measures of 
how nearly these college men have the in- 
terests of adult men in the various occu- 
pations, for the scoring weights are based 
entirely upon the blanks of adult men. 
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chemistry and geology rate as high in en- 
gineering as do those planning to enter 
engineering. This substantiates what 
has been given above, that the present 
interest test does not differentiate to 
any particular degree civil, electrical, 
mechanical, and mining engineers, 
and chemists and geologists. On the 
other hand, relatively few rate like 
engineers who are entering sciences 
other than those given above; and 
practically none rate A in engineering 
who are planning a non-science career 
such as journalism, law, or business. 
Of 72 students in the Graduate School 
of Business at Stanford, only 5 per 
cent rate A in engineering, 34 per 
cent rate B, and 61 per cent C. (Half 
of those rating A graduated from 
an engineering school and plan to 
combine engineering and business.) 
When a report upon the occupational 
programs of these Stanford seniors 
was obtained nine months after taking 
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the interest test, it was found that 
one-third had not yet definitely de- 
cided upon their career. Comparing 
the interest test recommendations 
with the announced programs of those 
who state they are sure, it appears 
that 71 per cent have selected the 
occupation on which they rate highest 
or second highest in the test and only 
12 per cent have selected an occupa- 
tion on which they are rated C in the 
test. (The interest scores have not 
been a factor in their choices, as only 
five from among 287 have been given 
their ratings.) Considering that some 
of these men “‘who are now sure’’ will 
change their occupations in the next 
few years, and some have entered 
occupations they are not interested in 
due to family and financial considera- 
tions, these results are about as satis- 
factory as can be expected. 


(Manuscript received January 28, 1929.) 





Following-Up Employees 


By C. J. Ho, R. H. Macy & Company, New York 


The process of employment does not end with selection, hiring, 
and initial placement in the organization. It includes continu- 
ous adjustment between employee and job. This cannot be 
assured without systematic follow-up. Dr. Ho describes the 
technique adopted in a great department store to test the success 
of this process of employment by measuring its results. 


Follow-up involves contact with both executive,and employee. It 
furnishes a basis for improvement of employment techniques; it satis- 
fies the interest of the personnel officer in the results of his work; and it . 
helps the employee in making vocational adjustments. 

Data from such systematic follow-up in a retail store are presented. 
Classification of employees is made at the end of a follow-up period 
according to final status, 7.e., (1) those remaining in the organization 
(satisfactory, borderline, or unsatisfactory); (2) those separated from 
the organization (resigned, discharged, or laid off). The numbers 
presenting problems of attendance, discipline, production, or personal- 
ity are compared with the numbers presenting no problem. Based on 
these classifications, comparisons are made of the persons employed by 
six different personnel officers. 

Other uses of such classifications are indicated. These include com- 
parisons of results of hiring during different periods; and studies of the 
relation between personnel factors and final status to determine the 
characteristics of each group and thus improve the basis for selection. 


ITH the development of per- therefore cannot guarantee satisfac- 
sonnel management, a number 


tory results. Much has to be done to 


of new techniques have been 
introduced into modern business life. 
Application blanks for obtaining in- 
formation about the applicant, tests 
for measuring abilities and aptitudes, 
interviews for observing the general 
qualities which can not be readily 
measured, personnel specifications for 
guiding selection—all these are valu- 
able in increasing the chances for 
successful selection and placement. 
But these tools are not perfect and 


refine them and thereby increase 
their efficiency. 


WHY FOLLOW-UP? 


In order to determine how efficient 
these techniques for employment are, 
the results produced with them have 
to be measured. In other words, to 
judge their value in employment, the 
persons employed have to be followed 
up. Follow-up, therefore, is the test 
of employment and the first step 
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towards improvement of employment 
techniques. 

Follow-up is desirable not only 
from the point of view of the manage- 
ment, but also from that of the 
employee. It is a familiar fact that 
most new employees find it difficult 
to adjust themselves to their new 
working environment, and a large 
number have to leave within the first 
few weeks. It has been found in our 
company that of all those who separ- 
ated from the store during the year, 
48 per cent worked three months or 
less. Most of their difficulties could 
have been smoothed over by scme 
officer from the employment or per- 
sonnel department. 


HOW FOLLOW-UP IS DONE 


Admitting the necessity for follow- 
up, we are ready to consider the 
methods by which it may be done. 
By way of parenthesis, it should be 
noted that in the discussion, it has been 
assumed that the employment officer 
is the person to do the follow-up. 
Some have questioned the advisability 
of this practice, but the discussion 
above should have made clear that 
the employment officer is the most 
logical person. He is interested in the 
persons he employed, he has informa- 
tion about them, and he is the one to 
profit by the work. 

There are principally two kinds of 
contact to be made in a follow-up. 
First, direct contact with the employee 
for the purpose of finding out the 
employee’s reactions to the job, and 
thus determining his suitability to the 
work. Second, contact with the de- 
partment executives under whom the 
employee works, in order to obtain 
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information regarding the satisfactori- 
ness of the employee. Thes® con- 
tacts should be made at regular inter- 
vals after employment for a reasonable 
length of time, and each follow-up 
should be carefully recorded. It has 
been found advisable in our company 
to start follow-up after the training 
period which lasts for two weeks, and 
to continue follow-up for ten weeks. 

The actual practice in recording 
follow-up visits will vary according 
to the conditions of each individual 
organization. Cards have been found 
very practical. On one side may be 
recorded name, age, sex, job, date of 
employment, education, test scores, 
and personality observations. The 
other side may be used for entering 
the dates of follow-ups and the 
status of the employee at each time. 
Transfers are noted and separations 
are recorded together with reasons for 
same. Thus one side of the card will 
present a personality picture of the 
individual, while the other side will 
give a brief history of his work on the 
job. 


RESEARCHES BASED ON FOLLOW-UP 


From records thus obtained a num- 
ber of research studies may be made. 
The persons employed may be classi- 
fied according to the final status at 
the end of the follow-up period. 
Table 1 illustrates the classification of 
persons employed by one employment 
officer, and table 2 shows how the 
different employment officers are 
compared. 

It is obvious that a stock-taking 
according to such classification at the 
end of a certain period gives a quanti- 
tative picture of the employment work. 
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Comparisons can be made between 
different periods so as to show the 
increase in skill attained by the em- 


ployment officer. 
where more than one person does 


In organizations 
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should be divided into two groups: 
those who presented some problem, 
such as production, personality, dis- 
cipline, attendance; and those who did 
not have any problems. The average 


TABLE 1 


Showing how the persons employed by each employment officer are classified at the end 
of the follow-up period 





THOSE REMAINING IN THE ORGANIZATION 


(rotat 51) 


THOSE SEPARATED FROM THE ORGANIZATION 


(TOTAL 44) 





Satisfactory 


Border-line 


Unsatisfac- 
tory 


Resigned 


Discharged Laid off 





c dle 


(reduction of 
f e|h it| j k|1 m| _ force) 





44 


5 


2 











6| 5| 2 














a} 1} 4} 2} 2} a} a} a 4 








per cent 
46.3 


per cent 


5.3 





per cent 
2.1 








per cent 


34.8 


per cent 


7.3 


per cent 
4.2 














*a, dissatisfied with wage; b, home reasons; c, physical reasons; d, dissatisfied with 


work; e, plans for education; f, change of interest; g, unsatisfactory relations with others; 


h, miscellaneous. 


t i, unsatisfactory work; j, poor personality; k, conduct; 1, attendance; m, dishonesty. 


TABLE 2 
Showing comparison in final status of persons employed by different officers 





PER CENT OF DISTRIBUTION 





D 





54.5 





29. 
8. 
5. 





fener 





1100.0 100.0 















































* The letters represent the six officers. 


employing, such measures permit com- 
parisons between the work done by 
the several officers. 

The amount of follow-up work can 
be determined by the number of 
follow-ups. The persons employed 
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number of follow-ups for each group 
should be computed to see which 
group required the most attention. 
Table 3 shows the follow-up work of 
one officer, and table 4 the work of 
different officers compared. 
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HOW MEASUREMENT IMPROVES EM- 
PLOYMENT TECHNIQUE 


After the persons employed have 
been classified at the end of the follow- 
up period, their final status can be 
studied in relation to their individual 


TABLE 3 
Showing how the follow-up work of one officer 
was measured 





EMPLOYEES 
REMAINING 
NUMBER OF 
FOLLOW-UP Pech No 
lem prob- 

lem 


0 
1 
29 





Total 





5 
1 
1 
0 





14 | 37 | 51 95 














3.2} 2.6) 2.7) 1.4] 2.3 








Employees 





data such as age, sex, education, etc., 
in order to determine what type of 
persons are most satisfactory. It 
should be understood that the persons 
should be grouped according to jobs, 
if they are employed for different 
work. Such studies will furnish in- 
formation valuable for the revision or 
modification of personnel qualifica- 
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tions for various jobs. The employ- 
ment officer will get a picture of 
the type of persons in each group, 
and will learn from such studies for 
what type of persons to look in filling 
certain jobs. 


TABLE 4 


Showing comparison of follow-up work by 
different officers 





MEDIAN NUMBER OF TIMES 
STATUS 





B/;C|D|E|F 





maining: 
Problem 
No problem.... 


.6/4.5)6.2)3. 
.2)/4.413 5/2. 
.3/4.4/4.2/2. 





Employees Sep- 


arated 1.4}1 .5}1 .0}1.3}1.0]1.6)1. 


2.3/2 .6)1 6/1 .7|3.4/3.0)2. 





























The value of tests and the standard 
of tests for certain jobs can be deter- 
mined or modified by similar studies. 
The different groups ranked according 
to final status should be examined in 
relation to test scores. Personality 
observations can be studied in a 
similar manner in order to see the 
differential characteristics of the vari- 
ous groups. 


(Manuscript received October 4, 1928.) 





Periodic Emotional Changes in Male 
Workers. 


By Rex B. Herssty, University of Pennsylvania 


Ups and downs of mood and emotional energy are familiar to 
everyone. After a year of intimate investigation among normal 
workers, Professor Hersey is impressed with the cyclical character 
of these emotional changes. This summary of a study conducted 
under the auspices of the Industrial Research Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is condensed from a paper presented 
before the Personnel Research Federation, December 1, 1928. 


Emotional tone varies not only from time to time during the day, 
but also seems to show a longer cyclical trend, characteristic of the 
individual. These periodic emotional cycles, in the twelve normal 
workers studied, averaged about five or six weeks in length, the cycle 


for one man being only three weeks and for another, eight weeks. 


/ YHROUGHOUT the whole of 
, the past year a group of normal 
workers were carefully studied 

in regard to (1) overt behavior, such as 
efficiency, lateness, codperativeness, 
verbal outbursts, constructive ideas, 
absentism and so forth; (2) emotional 
behavior; (3) dominant trends of 
thought and revery; and (4) such 
physical and physiological items as 
could be either detected or measured, 
such as blood pressure, colloid content 
of blood, weight, hours of sleep, ill- 
nesses or pains, and feelings of fatigue. 
Special emphasis was laid on the 
analysis of relationships existing be- 
tween these items and environmental 
conditions or personality traits. The 
observer spent all of the working day 
in almost constant contact with the 
workers studied, and much of the time 


after work with them either in their: 
homes or elsewhere, endeavoring 
thereby to obtain a complete picture 
of their whole life. All of them had 
full knowledge of the purpose of the 
study and codperated fully in both 
describing and analyzing their be- 
havior. Twelve men were followed 
throughout the year and five others 
were studied for periods of several 
months.! The material presented in 
this paper represents merely one phase 
of the data collected. 

During the course of the year it was 
noticed that often there were days 
when the emotional tone of a worker 
was unusually high or low, though no 


1See Autumn Conference of the Personnel 
Research Federation, PERSONNEL JOUR- 
NAL, February, 1929, Vol. VII, No. 5, pp. 
399-400. 
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definite causal relationship was dis- 
cernible. This peculiarity was not 
looked upon at first as unusually signifi- 
cant; but a numerical scale was worked 
out for the various emotions, vary- 
ing from happy at plus 6 to worried 
at minus 6, with the other emotions 
placed in between as psychiatric ex- 
perience would seem to dictate. (See 
table 1.) After the daily changes of 
the workers had been plotted, a cer- 
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to length, amplitude, and nature of 
the emotional and objective changes 
involved. The length of each work- 
er’s periodic changes—measured from 
“low” to “low,’”’—averaged all the way 
from three to nine weeks, but in no 
case did the length of any period per- 
taining to the same person vary more 
than a week from his own average. 
The amplitude showed similar indi- 
vidual variations, some men showing 


TABLE 1 
Numerical scale of emotions 





EMOTIONS 


NUMERICAL SCALE 





Happy—elated 

Cheerful or hopeful 
Interested—joking—cooperative 
Neutral + (pleasant feeling tone) 


Neutral (indifferent, tension, equilibrium-mixed) 
Neutral — (unpleasant feeling tone; no definite negative emo- 


tions clearly defined) 
Peevish—suspicious—uninterested 


Apprehensive 
Worried 


+6 

+5 

+3 to +4 

+1 to +3, usually +2 
+1 to —1, usually 0 


—1 to —3, usually —2 
—1 to —2* 

—2 to —3 

-4 

—4to —5 

—5 to —6 

—6 








* The underscored values were used unless the intensity of the emotional state clearly 


indicated a greater or lesser score. 


tain regularity in the longer up and 
down swings of their average emotional 
states was detectable. On closer study 
it was seen that each worker showed 
definite periodic changes in his average 
weekly emotional tonus which could 
not be accounted for by environmental 
happenings, climatic changes, or phy- 
siological causes of a kind that were 
measurable in the plant. Moreover, 
this cyclical movement varied char- 
acteristically for each man in regard 


a difference of as much as 6, others only 
2, points between the highest and low- 
est phases of the “cycles.” The am- 
plitude of the changes seemed also to 
be more affected than the length by 
the worker’s organic state and rela- 
tion to his environment. These re- 
sults are presented statistically in 
table 2, and graphically in figure 1. 
Though the individual workers dif- 
fered in regard to the changes effected 
in them, a general picture of a some- 
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* The average weekly states are based usually on a series of 22 analytic interviews each 


week. Sundays and Saturday afternoons are as a rule not included. 


+ The workers included represented very different personality types and environ- 


mental conditions. They were both married and unmarried; and their ages ran from 19 
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what typical high and low showed more cases, no definite theory of 


these characteristics: 


Production: 


Effort: 


Feelings of 
fatigue. 

Sleep: 

Blood pressure: 

Weight: 


Sexual energy: 
Extra-plant 
activities: 


High 

Work comes easily; production is 
at least average, often above; 
fewer complaints are made about 
the way the work is going, 
though one is likely to get less 
done than he could, due to inter- 
est being attracted by all sorts of 
stimuli in the environment and 
willingness to take work and its 
importance less seriously; ready 
to stop and tell the other man 
how to do his work. 


Usually felt to be less than pro- 
duction. 
Usually not many. 


Less. 

Apt to be higher. 

Often slightly lower, if two periods 
close together. 

Apt to be greater. 

Many. 


Psychic attitude: Powerful over the environment; 


tendency toward anger over re- 
buffs rather than pessimism; 
joking and laughing; confident; 
looking toward betterment and 
opportunity to enjoy the beau- 
ties of the world and himself; 
hard to handle; best way to 
stimulate him with a problem; 
praise and criticism both have 
little effect. 


Mental pictures: Objective, real, day-dreams 


Until the tentative hypothesis here 


likely to end in action immedi- 
ately; how to get ahead and bet- 
ter himself often in his mind 
though he may not be dissatis- 
fied with particular job. 


causation or of practical application 


Low 

Usually no more than average is 
accomplished unless worker is 
driven; tendency towards less; 
work an effort; its difficulties ex- 
aggerated. On skilled work, 
however, requiring planning, or 
in executive work, sometimes 
more is accomplished than in 
manic phase, due to saving of 
time and effort by sticking to the 
job on hand. In purely repeti- 
tive work necessity of keeping 
production up to standard likely 
involves great physical cost. 
Low phase often affords starting 
point for creative spark, which 
later manifests itself in manic 
culmination,—birth of genius. 

Greater than production. 


Always more. 


More. 


Few. 


The world weighs heavy; the 
worker hates to be forced to meet 
crises; assimilates rebuffs and 
criticism with difficulty; needs 
encouragement and praise at low- 
est period, a whip to force him 
into proper efficiency after start- 
ing up the cycle; more ready to be 
suspicious and irritable, down- 
cast and worried; ready to quit 
or at least to talk about it on 
slightest provocation. 

Subjective, pessimistic, unreal, 
fanciful. 


is possible. In spite of that difficulty, 


advanced is verified by a study of however, the impressive evidence of a 
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definite periodic change in the cases and energy building mechanisms, in- 
studied leads one to the speculation volving (1) metabolic activity, (2) sex 


San.tS-SeeiO, 1927 Nov.7, 1927-Jan 14,1928 Free. 13,- Mav 14,1928 
] 3 $s 2¢ 25 26 27 «0 


Fra. 1. AVERAGE WEEKLY EmortIonat States oF TEN MALE WORKERS 


*Number 5 gives supplementary data: average weekly basal metabolic rate of a dog. 
Taken from Exercise and Basal Metabolism in Dogs, A. H. Steinhaus, American Journal 
of Physiology, 1928, Vol. 83, No. 2. Series No. 1 begins with the week of May 10, 1925; 
series No. 2 begins with the week of June 20, 1926. 

**Calories per square meter per 24 hours. 

# # These numbers indicate observed cycle-lengths, while those in parentheses are 
estimated in order to test in another way the factor of periodicty. 


that periodicity may be associated and other ductless gland functioning, 
with variations in the general relation- (3) autonomic nervous equilibrium. 
ship existing between energy spending In other words, these are subject to 
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daily variations about a moving axis, 
which in turn has a cyclical perio- 
dicity ; but why this axis should move in 
these cycles is still a complete mystery. 
If the further investigations now in 
progress confirm the present hypoth- 
esis, industrial managers will find 
it wise to take the fact of periodic 
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changes into account in dealing with 
their workers and executives, setting 
tasks, studying fatigue in both its 
daily and its accumulative phases, and 
analyzing their own emotional and 
mental efficiency. 


(Manuscript received February 18, 1929.) 




















The Employer’s Labor Statement 


For Information of Prospective Employees 
By W. V. Owrn, Purdue University 


Professor Owen proposes that all employers should furnish pro- 
spective employees with informing and accurate statements about 
the history and nature of their business, including financial con- 


dition and labor policies. 


LTHOUGH the personnel prob- 
lems of all plants are different, 


the objective of personnel 
management is the same, which is to 
improve industrial relations. With 
the hope of furthering slightly that 
objective the following proposal is 
presented. An outline of the so-calied 
“Employer’s Labor Statement” is de- 
scribed together with the results of an 
investigation regarding actual prac- 
tice in issuing information to em- 
ployees. 

All. business managers deal with 
capital and labor. The capitalist who 
has risked his property in a business 
venture is informed constantly regard- 
ing the condition of the business, which 
is his right. What manager would 
dare neglect to issue the regular reports 
to the stockholders? Labor also risks 
its future welfare with the employer, in 
most cases knowing little, if anything, 
regarding the conditions under which 
it isto work. This state of affairs would 
be changed, for the better, I believe, 
by the adoption of the ‘‘Employer’s 
Labor Statement.” 

This proposed report would contain 
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information covering the following 
subjects: 

1. Nature of business 

2. Financial condition of the firm 

3. Working conditions 

4. Wage policies 

5. A brief review of: 

(a) Firm’s history (when organ- 
ized, etc.) 

(b) Growth of earnings 

(c) Number of employees 

(d) Labor turnover and stability 
of employment 

6. Benefit schemes 

7. Attitude toward organized labor. 

A brief explanation of the above 
subjects is pertinent here. 

Prospective employees need an in- 
forming description of what the busi- 
ness really is. In these days of me- 
chanical production of goods with its 
attending wave of “‘trick’”’ firm names 
intended to attract attention, a firm 
name and the name of its product 
tell but little. A perusal of the ad- 
vertising section of a current maga- 
zine will probably inform the reader 
of Bohnalite, Rusco and Lynco. The 
first combination of letters is the name 
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of a piston, the second refers to brake 
lining and the third to an arch cushion 
for one’s feet. But what does the 
name tell us about the product that 
is being marketed? Another common 
practice is to use the name of the lead- 
ing person in the firm followed by 
“Manufacturing Company,” which is 
equally noncommittal. A frank state- 
ment of the kind of business carried 
on would help prospective employees 
to select more intelligently their em- 
ployer. 

Just as capitalists ask for financial 
statements so should workers have 
that same right to know something of 
the financial stability of their em- 
ployer. Insolvency is likely to mean 
unemployment with all of its attend- 
ing hardships. In case insolvency 
brings about a permanent shut-down, 
another job must be found—which is 
not only costly but inconvenient. A 
detailed financial statement would not 
be necessary: a summary of assets, 
liabilities, and gross and net earnings 
compared with previous years would do. 
I believe that one of the reasons why 
many workers lack faith and loyalty 
toward their employers is due to the 
fact that most employers do not keep 
their workers informed regarding the 
condition of the business. When 
there are no profits workers are told 
that wages will have to be lowered 
but nothing is said regarding the prof- 
its during a time of prosperity, as 
higher profits would logically justify 
higher wages. As a result employees 
are inclined not to believe the reports 
of losses. I believe that periodic state- 
ments regarding profits and financial 
strength would do much in creating 
a spirit of codperation between workers 
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and managers. The mutual distrust 
of capital toward labor and labor to- 
ward capital may be founded on ig- 
norance, tradition, and bias. This lack 
of faith on the part of each belligerent 
can be largely alleviated through a 
mutual understanding based on facts, 
providing the facts are such that will 
stand the test of public opinion. Of 
course neither side wishes to publish 
accounts of malpractices, so in case of 
pressure for publication the undesir- 
able practices would tend to disappear. 

An account of working conditions 
would be valuable in securing new 
men. Desirable working conditions 
are likely to attract a better grade of 
workmen who appreciate pleasant 
working environment. When a mana- 
ger has provided good working con- 
ditions why shouldn’t he profit through 
making that fact known to potential 
employees, and by so doing attract 
more applicants thus making it pos- 
sible to select better men? A state- 
ment of plans for improvements and 
an explanation of why the working 
conditions have not been improved 
would help to create workers’ good 
will. 

Applicants are also obviously. inter- 
ested in the wage policies of a prospec- 
tive employer. By wage policies I 
refer to time, or piece wages, whether 
bonuses are used, profit sharing 
schemes, etc. Some employers have 
adopted the plan of varying wages in 
accordance with the cost of living 
which plan would certainly be of inter- 
est to all actual as well as potential 
employees. 

The subject of hours is omitted for 
the reason that hours are quite thor- 
oughly standardized. 

















An historical sketch of the business 
institution involved covering length 
of life, number on pay roll, average 
wages, strikes, labor turnover and sta- 
bility of employment, including extent 
of seasonal and occasional lay-offs 
would all be relevant information to 
be included in this proposed report. 
A knowledge of the facts covering the 
above subjects would be of great as- 
sistance to a person in selecting em- 
ployment. A _ serious-minded indi- 
vidual would not select employment 
where strikes were frequent, wages low, 
and unemployment great. Although 
average wage figures would not be so 
very comprehensive, they would show 
in a measure whether the institution 
concerned paid relatively low or rela- 
tively high wages as compared with 
other like organizations. A more de- 
tailed report of wages would be de- 
sirable, showing the average wage 
(weekly or hourly) for all classes of 
labor. 

Labor turnover figures are most 
significant. A high labor turnover 
shows either that the work is unde- 
sirable, seasonal, or that the business 
is suffering from poor management. 
One might say that a high labor turn- 
over is due to the restlessness of the 
employees. However, the uneasiness 
of the workers is very likely to be due 
to one or more of the above causes. 

In addition to the per cent of labor 
turnover, an analysis of terminations 
according to ‘quits,’ discharges, and 
lay-offs would be of interest. All em- 
ployees are interested in the probabil- 
ity of being laid off, which would be 
roughly shown by the per cent of lay- 
offs to all terminations for a period of 
time. Although the number of lay- 
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offs without reference to their dura- 
tion would not show the steadiness of 
employment, it would indicate to some 
extent the probability of having regu- 
lar work, when compared with the 
number employed. 

A brief account of benefit schemes 
and a frank statement of the manage- 
ment’s attitude toward organized la- 
bor would conclude the report. Just 
as every employer has a right to his 
views on the subject of organized la- 
bor, it may be argued that every em- 
ployee has the right to know “where 
the Boss stands” on the question. 

The report which is outlined here 
would serve those adopting it in many 
ways. In the first place, a good em- 
ployer would enjoy the advantage of 
the publicity afforded by the report, 
at the expense of his competitors who 
were inferior employers. More and 
better labor would be attracted and 
consequently a more discriminating 
selection would be made. Valuable 
time would be saved in that those de- 
siring such information could have that 
desire satisfied by reading the current 
report. Much time is lost in answer- 
ing questions which are asked by appli- 
cants. Boosting organizations such as 
chambers of commerce could use these 
reports in their publicity which has 
for its purpose the attraction of labor. 

Although many of the common la- 
borers would pay little attention to 
the information contained in ‘The 
Employer’s Labor Statement,” high 
class workers and applicants for minor 
executive positions would be enabled 
to make more intelligent selection of 
employers. 

At the risk of seeming presumptuous 
let us assume that all employers of 
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any importance will adopt the ‘“Em- 
ployer’s Labor Statement.’”’ What 
would be the effect of such a general 
adoption, first on the employer and 
then on society? Quite clearly the 
competitive advantage of attracting 
more and better labor through the use 
of the report would tend to disappear 
if all employers used it. The advan- 
tages accruing from a superior report 
would still exist. As previously men- 
tioned, society would benefit by better 
working conditions which employers 
would have to maintain in order to 
issue a favorable report. 

Many college graduates are con- 
fronted with the problem of selecting 
employment. They know little if any- 
thing about the various firms which 
proffer employment. They find it 
necessary to submit considerable in- 
formation regarding themselves, such 
as experience, scholastic record, etc., in 
the process of bargaining for a position; 
however, the information relative to 
the prospective employer is generally 
lacking. As a result these young men 
select a job by the trial and error 
method, which in turn is likely to result 
in dissatisfaction and a period of roam- 
ing. Getting needed experience, some 
one says. That is very well if that ex- 
perience does not result in producing 
& permanent rover. 

We hear about fitting the man for 
the job, but why isn’t it just as im- 
portant to fit the man to the firm? 
One must first like his firm before he 
can be happy in his job. 

It seems that the duty of making 
out the report would logically fall on 
the employment manager, as he would 
be the custodian of the information 
required. In regard to frequency, a 
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yearly statement would suffice. As 
most employment offices have the 
necessary information, it would merely 
be a question of bringing it together in 
an organized form. 

In order to determine the feasibility 
of the above proposal in practice, and 
to compare and contrast the arguments 
for and against the plan as presented 
by the writer with those of the prac- 
titioner, a questionnaire was sent to 
thirty-four leading personnel directors. 
A variety of industries located in the 
East, South, and Middle West were 
included in the survey. Twenty-four 
replies were received. Copies of book- 
lets containing information for em- 
ployees and prospective employees 
were received from thirteen concerns. 

Summarizing the information con- 
tained in the replies I find: 

1. None brings together in one book- 
let all of the information suggested 
above. 

2. Fifteen concerns issue one or 
more pamphlets. 

3. There is no uniformity in the 
subject matter contained in these 
booklets which may be classified as: 

(a) Descriptions of material equip- 
ment (machines and buildings) . 

(b) Historical 

(c) Description of special plans (in- 
surance stock ownership and repre- 
sentation plans) 

(d) Instructions to 
(rights and duties). 

4. Two concerns issue written in- 
formation to both prospective em- 
ployers and employees; five issue their 
booklets to men on the pay roll; three 
give their pamphlets to applicants with 
special training who apply for the bet- 
ter technical jobs; two concerns give 
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their printed material only to those 
who signify some interest in the sub- 
ject matter either by request or by 
being members of their insurance and 
pension plans; while three made no 
reply regarding the use made of their 
booklets. 

5. Only four Personnel Directors ex- 
pressed any objection to the use of an 
Employer’s Labor Statement. Their 
replies may be quoted: 


‘‘Not understood or cared for by the man 
looking for a job. When inside Company 
he receives Company publications and 
thereby grows into the Company.”’ 

“It is believed by keeping our present 
employees satisfied, they, in turn, interpret 
that policy favorably to prospective em- 
ployees which, after all, is the best adver- 
tisement as to whether this is a good place 
to work.” 

‘Policies change from time to time. We 
sell our policies by educating employees 
through the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment and Employee’s Representation Plan, 
and build our reputation with prospective 
employees through our present employees.”’ 

‘Due to frequent changes, a statement 
of that kind would soon be out of date and 
in the hands of outsiders might lead to 
false impressions.’’ 


6. Of the favorable comments some 
of the most typical were: 
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“It makes for understanding.” 

‘‘He has for his own reference a booklet 
which outlines in general the rules and regu- 
lations of the Company which he should be 
familiar with.” 

‘‘Makes employment uniform throughout 
the various divisions of the Company.” 

‘To arouse interest, make clear the Com- 
pany’s policy and aid in selling the Com- 
pany to applicants.” 

‘‘We do believe it is a good idea to give 
each prospective employee a summarized 
statement regarding the company for which 
he is about to work. Each company has 
its different aims and policies, special safety 
rules and procedures, diversified employee 
activities and organizations—all of which 
the new employee should know about as 
soon as he begins work and not six months 
or a year later. The employee manual is a 
greeting to the new employee, and a means 
toward securing loyalty and codéperation of 
the employee, which react both for his bene- 
fit and the benefit of the company.’’! 


With the above account before him 
the reader is now in a position to 
draw his own conclusions regarding 
the desirability of adopting a plan 
similar to “The Employer’s Labor 
Statement.” 


(Manuscript received July 12, 1928.) 
1 Although this company has no em- 


ployee manual, its personnel director is 
preparing one. 





Cleveland Meetings on Vocational Guidance 
and Placement 


By Maraaret E. Baxter, George School, Pennsylvania 


HE annual meetings of those 

I national organizations which are 
interested in vocational guid- 
ance, placement, employment man- 
agement, and educational personnel 
practice brought together a large 
number of educators, executives, and 
research workers in Cleveland, Febru- 
ary 20 to 23, inclusive. This group 
included the National Vocational 


Guidance Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Appointment Secretaries, 
which has now changed its name to 


National Association of Personnel 
and Appointment Officers, National 
Committee of Bureaus of Occupa- 
tions, National Association of Deans 
of Women, College Personnel Offi- 
cers, Personnel Research Federa- 
tion, and individual representatives 
from the American Management Asso- 
ciation, Deans of Men, American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
American Council on Education, and 
other interested societies. 

The Personnel Research Federation 
had its headquarters at the Cleveland 
Hotel. Its open session on Friday, 
February 22, was devoted to the 
presentation of a wide variety of brief 
informal reports of research projects 
at the college level which are now in 
progress or have recently been com- 
pleted. To cover nineteen topics in 


one session, the utmost conciseness 
and condensation were necessary as 
well as able generalship on the part 
of the presiding officer, Dr. David S. 
Robertson, Assistant Director of the 
American Council on Education. 
Thanks to the codperation of chair- 
man and speakers the audience had a 
vivid glimpse of the variety and high 
quality of personnel research now in 
progress. These reports were well 
grouped under four main headings: 
(1) Vocational activities of students; 
(2) Vocational information and guid- 
ance; (3) Motivation of superior stu- 
dents; and (4) Motivation of inferior 
students. 


VOCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF STUDENTS 


Under this heading were two reports. 
One, a Survey of the Time Schedules of 
Students in Various Branches of a 
Municipal University was presented 
jointly by Edward S. Jones, Director, 
and Earl J. McGrath, of the Office of 
Personnel Research at the University 
of Buffalo. The second project—A 
Personnel Study of Wage Earning 
Students in an Urban University, was 
reported by Roy N. Anderson, Assist- 
ant in Guidance and Personnel, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
This was an account of an investiga- 
tion made concerning the wage-earning 
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activities of 1500 students and the 
relations of these activities to their 
academic work. Forty-eight per cent 
of the student body studied by Ander- 
son are gainfully employed. This 
per cent does not include those stu- 
dents who work only intermittently. 
Of those who, work, 75 per cent were 
in the educational field, while the 
others were occupied in social, religious, 
clerical, and domestic services. The 
amount of time these students spent 
in work ranged from two and a half to 
eighty-four hours a week. The dis- 
tribution shows that the cases fall 
into three fairly distinct groups: 
those working less than 22} hours 
(20 per cent); those working 23 to 
42% hours (70 per cent); and those 
working more than 43 hours (10 per 
cent). 

Mr. Anderson’s conclusions were 
interesting: in general he found that 
the students who work the greatest 
number of hours get the better grades. 
This he found due less to differences 
in intelligence (the scores made on the 
college entrance General Examination, 
—an intelligence test, had been com- 
pared), than to the differences in 
credit points carried by these employed 
students. Wage earning students, Dr. 
Anderson believes, should be advised 
to enroll for a minimum number of 
points, if they wish to do good work 
in the university. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
GUIDANCE 


Louise Ebersbach, of the Divisio® 
of Research in Higher Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, reported on 
a study of the Vocational Stability of 
University of Pittsburgh Alumnae. 
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Questionnaires were sent to 1400 
University of Pittsburgh alumnae 
holding B.S. and A.B. degrees to 
ascertain the value of university 
training to these alumnae. Returns 
were received from 431 alumnae. 
The greatest number of the 414 who 
entered some vocation after gradua- 
tion were engaged in teaching. Fifty- 
five specific vocations in twelve fields 
other than teaching were named, but 
Miss Ebersbach indicated in her sum- 
mary that 77.7 per cent of the 414 
have at some time taught school. 
The group as a whole shows great 
stability for 71.2 per cent made no 
change from the initial vocation 
entered. 

Marriage seems responsible for most 
of the vocational instability existing 
in the group studied for 58 per cent 
of those changing vocations gave it 
as the reason. Marriage not only 
occasions vocational instability, but 
married women in their own group 
show great instability and respond 
negatively to those points to which 
vocationally stable women respond 
positively. 

Teachers show a tendency to be 
more vocationally stable than do those 
entering other fields of work. Nearly 
seventy per cent of all alumnae who 
work show some definite vocational 
choice. In the unstable group only 
34.4 per cent indicated real vocational 
choice. Definite training and prep- 
aration for their work was reported 
by 77.9 per cent of the stable group, 
but only 33.6 per cent of the unstable 
group had had specific training. 

Compensations in a vocation take 
the form of advancement in rank, 
salary, responsibility, or public recog- 
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nition. Advance in salary was by 
far the most popular form of compen- 
sation, 73.3 per cent of those attaining 
advancement giving it as evidence. 
Despite the great vocational stability 
of the group of 414, 41 per cent of 
them are dissatisfied with their pres- 
ent work and make mention of eight 
negative factors which prevent them 
from changing from the present voca- 
tion to a more desired one. 

Donald B. Watt, Personnel Direc- 
tor, Syracuse University, reported on 
two researches. The Earning Power 
of a College Man Nine Years after 
Graduation, a statistical study of the 
class of 1916 at Princeton University, 
shows the income of graduates of this 
class (51 per cent of whom sent data) 


_ classified into a number of occupational 


groups. The study represents a devel- 
opment of other studies made at 
Princeton and in presenting it, Dr. 
Watt hoped that it would provide a 
satisfactory method for the study of 
college men’s salaries which might be 
used by other institutions, thus in- 
creasing the reliability of the figures 
secured in this particular study. 

Dr. Watt sketched briefly the pur- 
pose of the study How Business 
Recruits College Graduates. This in- 
vestigation was made by the De- 
partment of Personnel Research at 
Yale University in an effort to deter- 
mine the interview techniques of in- 
dustrial firms. All the information the 
department is gathering on the Yale 
Industrial Blank was asked for by some 
firms and in addition to the 71 items 
already on the sheets, 27 other items 
were suggested. 

It appeared on analyzing the data 
secured that the interviewing tech- 
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nique of most of the representatives 
of industrial and commercial employ- 
ers has had little thought spent upon 
it. There is little agreement as to 
the importance of different items of 
information. It further appeared that 
the deciding factor in recruiting is a 
judgment of personality based on a 
brief conversation. Dr. Watt called 
attention to the fact that the term 
“personality” as generally used, is a 
blanket term which serves as substi- 
tute for all those causes of success and 
failure in life which have not yet 
been clearly defined and for this 
reason is scientifically meaningless. 

Miss Katherine S. Doty, of the 
Appointment Office at Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, gave an 
interesting report of a study recently 
made by Dr. Clara Eliot of the Barn- 
ard Department of Economics, of 
alumnae statistics collected in 1925. 
The special purpose of this study was 
to discover the status of the married 
alumnae,—the gainfully employed wife 
and mother in particular. 

The survey showed 24 per cent of 
the living married alumnae working 
in 1924-25, and 16 per cent more who 
had worked at some time: since 
marriage. The employed wives aver- 
aged fewer children—about half as 
many, 0.97 as compared with 1.82 
in the classes up to 1910, but it was 
impossible to say whether employment 
was cause or effect. Unexpectedly, 
fewer of the employed wives than of 
the alumnae as a whole were found to 
have taken advanced study. A some- 
what smaller proportion of the em- 
ployed wives than of all the employed 
alumnae were teaching; but there 
seemed no significant difference be- 
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tween the number of married teachers 
who had children and the number of 
other married workers who had. The 
proportion of married women working 
seems high, but otherwise the figures 
probably show nothing very striking. 

A study, The Place in Industry for 
the Technical Woman Graduate was re- 
ported by Miss Frances Trimble, 
Assistant in the Bureau of Recom- 
mendations, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. This study was based 
on the 733 replies received from ques- 
tionnaires sent to the 1044 graduates 
of the Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College. Of the number reporting, 
59 per cent are employed in gainful 
occupations, 35 per cent are mar- 
ried and unemployed, and 6 per 
cent are unemployed. Ninety-six per 
cent of those employed have positions 
for which they were trained while in 
school. Technically trained women 
were engaged in the following occupa- 
tions: personnel work, merchandising, 
research, welfare service, commercial 
home economics, department store 
work, and interior decorating. 

At Colgate University an attempt 
is made to develop personal insight 
in certain types of students. At 
present, the practice of giving a 
battery of objective tests such as the 
Colgate Mental Hygiene Test for 
Introversion and Extroversion, Per- 
sonal Inventory C-2, the Intelligence 
Test for College Freshmen prepared 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and the Vocational Interest 
Blank prepared by Professor E. K. 
Strong of Stanford University is 
largely confined to two fairly well- 
defined groups: problem cases—those 
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who suffer because of personality 
difficulties or are potential nervous 
break-downs; and that group which 
rates low in intelligence. Professor 
G. H. Estabrooks of the Placement 
Bureau of Colgate University who 
reported on this procedure on Self- 
Diagnosis took occasion to state his 
belief that personal insight when 
guided by sympathetic understanding 
on the part of the Personnel Depart- 
ment would not establish an inferior- 
ity complex, but rather would insti- 
gate a habit of self-diagnosis which 
could have only good results. 

The final paper relevant to this 
section of the program was presented 
by Dr. Mabelle B. Blake, Personnel 
Director, Smith College, who in her 
Evaluation of the Procedure Followed in 
Vocational Opportunity Classes, gave 
her auditors an idea of the extent to 
which vocational information is 
brought before Smith College students. . 


MOTIVATION OF SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


Dr. Anna Y. Reed, Professor of 
Personnel Administration, School of 
Education, New York University, 
briefly outlined a study Incentives to 
Scholarship in Liberal Arts Colleges. 
Charles J. Keppel, Dean of Men, 
Cranbrook School, Detroit, is trying 
to ascertain the extent to which liberal 
arts colleges are solving this problem. 
Analysis of catalogues, yearbooks, 
handbooks, and such other official re- 
ports as are available is the basis for 
the findings. The incentives emerg- 
ing from the study are: those for the 
acquisition of basic knowledge help- 
ful in the practical affairs of life; those 
for training in social and community 
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activities and for citizenship; and in- 
centives to scholarship through honors 
courses. 

Dr. Reed also reported on a study 
now in progress College Opportunities 
for Gifted Girls. Dorothy Zehner, 
Dean of Girls of James Madison High 
School, Brooklyn, New York is seek- 
ing to answer in her M.A. thesis such 
questions as: Which colleges are most 
interested in, and include in their 
objectives, development of the individ- 
ual abilities of gifted girls? Which 
are the best equipped and best staffed 
to realize on such an objective? 
Interest in this study grew out of 
student demand for guidance in the 
selection of colleges best adapted to 
their individual abilities and we can 
hope for further and enlightening data 
when the study is completed. 

Dr. Mabelle Blake of Smith College 
gave the results of a Study of Students 
in Upper Percentiles—Are they living 
up to their abilities? What are the chief 
obstacles? The study shows that 
many students do not accomplish in 
proportion to their ability but the 
majority improve when an effort is 
made to help them to remove obstacles 
that are interfering. The chief ob- 
stacles were found to be: 


1. Lack of social adjustment; (difficulties 
are especially noticeable when an 
effort is being made by the student to 
attain better social adjustment); 

2. Too many social interests; 

3. Lack of an objective; 

4. Poor technique in training; 

5. Emotional instability. 


From the statistical side comes a 
report of a study now in progress, 
Relation of Test Scores to Success in 
College, presented by Miss Eva A. 
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Mooar, Director of Admission and 
Personnel, Pembroke College in Brown 
University. As far as the study has 
progressed the results obtained have 
served to corroborate the conclusions 
presented by Margaret R. Davidson 
and Andrew H. MacPhail in ‘‘Phycho- 
logical Testing in a Women’s College.” 
Definite results are not as yet ready 
for publication but Miss Mooar stated 
that the implications up to this point 
are favorable to the probable existence 
of such a relationship. 


MOTIVATION OF INFERIOR STUDENTS 


There are a large number of students 
in our colleges that incur academic 
probation. That group of students 
at Wellesley College who were on 
probation between November, 1924 
and June, 1928, included 423 students. 
Miss Florence Jackson, Personnel Con- 
sultant at Wellesley College made an 
analysis of the situation. The results 
of this Study of Probation at Wellesley 
College showed that the reasons given 
for the probation could be classified 
under: 


1. Those dealing with home conditions, 
personal reasons, etc.; 

2. Those dealing with new social condi- 
tions; . 

3. Those dealing with academic reasons; 

4. Those dealing with health; 

5. Those dealing with approach to work 
(which might be included under 3). 


Since the greatest frequency occurred 
under (3), academic reasons were clas- 
sified thus: 


1. Did not know how to study; 

2. Fundamental trouble with one subject; 
3. Lack of interest in subject; 

4. Poor teaching. 
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The study raises the question—What 
is the college going to do about it? 
Just such problems are being partially 
solved by the increasing number of 
How-to-Study classes and by projects 
for increasing reading ability. 

The University of Pittsburgh felt a 
need for a remedial teaching course, 
and one was initiated in 1927. Stand- 
ard reading tests were given all fresh- 
men, the results of which showed lack 
of ability on the part of about one- 
fourth of the class to read factual 
material at junior high school level. 
Increasing Reading Ability of Adult 
Students as presented by Dr. Walter 
B. Jones, Director of Research in 
Higher Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh emphasized some of the features 
in the remedial reading course. Exer- 
cises designed to develop power to 
organize and retain material accom- 
pany comprehension drills. Reading 
under pressure to find answers to 
specific questions; reading under time 
pressure for comprehension which is 
checked by questions following the 
reading; skimming an article to get 
the author’s idea, re-reading for detail, 
under-lining important or topic sen- 
tences; reading an article rapidly and 
writing the important points remem- 
bered; paragraph summarization in 
margin followed by summarizing the 
article; outlining articles read,—these 
are some of the devices used in the 
drills. 

Mount Holyoke College has experi- 
mented some with students who were 
doing poor academic work which 
seemed to be caused by slow reading. 
Miss Helen Voorhees, Director of the 
Mount Holyoke Appointment Bureau 
reported on Reading Habits of Students, 
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an attempt to determine the correlation 
between academic grades and slowness 
in reading. This study has not pro- 
gressed to the point where definite 
conclusions can be stated, but the in- 
dications are that slow-reading stu- 
dentsmay be helped. Diagnosis should 
be made only after carefully testing 
the student and methods adapted to 
her special physical and mental diffi- 
culty should be selected. 

Joseph V. Hanna of the Psychology 
Department of New York University 
has just completed a study, The Re- 
tention Power of the Junior College, 
based on material from 36 junior 
colleges. In considering the general 
extent of student retention and elimi- 
nation the question arises concerning 
the extent to which junior college 
graduates continue their training at 
other institutions. 

Dr. Blake reported on the progress 
of the How-to-Study Classes at Smith — 
College. The results are worth noting: 


1. During the first year all the students 
in the groups improved in academic 
work; 

2. During the second year approximately 
75 per cent improved of those who in 
intelligence were ranked in the per- 
centile group about 50; 

3. About the same percentage improved 
of those who in intelligence were 
ranked in the percentile group 
between 50 and 40; 

4. Not more than 40 per cent of the stu- 
dents improved of those who in in- 
telligence were ranked in the percen- 
tile group below 40. 


Dr. Blake believes that one of the 
chief causes for failure in college is the 
students’ ignorance of the right way to 
go about her work. 

Dr. Jones of the University of 
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Buffalo, in his report of a How-to-Study 
Course states that the noted im- 
provement is due as much to morale— 
increase in grit and confidence—as to 
actual acquisition of habits, or new 
information. 

In the closing session on Saturday 
morning, February 23, under the 
auspices of the Personnel Research 
Federation, a joint meeting of all of the 
organizations was held. Dr. Harold 
Edgerton, Research Associate, De- 
partment of Psychology, Ohio State 
University presented a report, A 
Follow-up Study through College of 2000 
Freshmen. The discussion took up, 
in general, the following topics: 


1. Amount of elimination or persistence, 
and their relationship to certain 
prognostic measures; 

2. Amounts of graduation, probable ulti- 
mate graduation, and their relation- 
ship to certain prognostic measures; 

3. The relationship of scholarship, meas- 
ured in various ways, to certain prog- 
gnostic measures, chiefly the Uni- 
versity Intelligence Test. 


The results of such a study provide 
data which should be of value to the 
University Administration in im- 
proved mutual adjustment of the 
university and the student. 

In the discussion that followed under 
the direction of Donald G. Paterson, 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
Minnesota, recognition of the value 
of studies of following the college stu- 
dent through five or more years was 
evidenced. Dr. Edgerton stated that 
about 34 per cent of those studied 
who ‘entered Ohio State may be ex- 
pected ultimately to graduate from 
the University. Dr. Paterson said 
that at the University of Minnesota 
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51 per cent of those who originally 
entered may be expected to graduate 
from Minnesota or elsewhere. These 
figures indicate a great need for a 
better guidance program from high 
school to college. 

High school scholarship may be 
regarded as an index of success in 
college. Sometimes it is even more 
important than the score on an in- 
telligence test. General R. I. Rees, 
Assistant Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, who was Chairman of the 
Saturday session, stated that in busi- 
ness he had noticed that among the 
employees in his company high grade 
work in high school is as important 
as an index of success, if not more so, 
than high grade work in college. 

The Saturday session also heard 
preliminary reports of the study, 
Careers of 15,000 Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, now being made at 
the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Margaret Elliott, Assistant Professor 
of Personnel Management, talked of 
the Problems of Occupational Classi- 
fication. Dr. Elliott emphasized as 
problems in the Michigan study of 
careers or any similar study; first the 
selection of methodology,—because 
of the obvious difficulties in handling 
data quantitatively on a large scale; 
and, second, the evaluating of results 
for those who by the nature of their 
work must rely on others to supply the 
factual material. Dr. Grace E. Man- 
son, Research Associate, School of 
Business Administration, presented a 
paper on Educational Background and 
Occupational Progress which dealt with 
the relationship between education and 
earnings. In her summary, Dr. Man- 
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son states that general education and 
specialized training have shown them- 
selves to be assets, particularly when 
the specialized training is of the type 
best adjusted to the general educa- 
tional background. 

An interesting discussion followed 
Dr. Manson’s_ report. Some one 
asked, “Why is it women stay in 
education, and thus earn less than 
men who go into industry?” And 
was answered: “Man’s place in in- 
dustry has never been disputed while 
the few women who have by their 
own efforts established themselves 
there have been forced to prove their 
ability.” Women college graduates 
undoubtedly are not taking full ad- 
vantage of their opportunities 
measured in terms of possible income. 
A number of possible explanations pre- 
sent themselves. The college woman 
may be financially able to over- 
look monetary considerations more 
than women at lower educational 
levels. The question of financial re- 
wards may be of less significance to 
her than the inherent satisfaction 
of the work itself. It may be that 
the college woman is more susceptible 
to the influence of traditional re- 
spectability surrounding certain occu- 
pations such as teaching and social 
work; or the controlling element may 
very well be the matter of ease of se- 
curing employment. 

Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University spoke 
on the Measurement of Vocational 
Interests. The conclusions of this 
project are based on a study of the 
interests of successful men from nine- 
teen occupations. It is apparent that 
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there are occupations which are dis- 
tinct from one another, but yet closely 
related as far as the interests of the 
men engaged in them are concerned. 
This indicates the possibility of de- 
veloping a system of vocational guid- 
ance in terms of groups of occupations 
instead of in terms of specific occupa- 
tions. A high school boy after being 
measured for his interests might be 
told his interests classify him in a 
group of occupations which includes, 
let us say, engineering, chemistry, 
geology, and architecture. 


COORDINATION OF EFFORTS OF ORGANI- 
ZATIONS INTERESTED IN PERSONNEL, 
PLACEMENT, AND GUIDANCE 


Francis F. Bradshaw, Dean of Men, 
University of North Carolina, pre- 
sented the very definite need for 
coérdination of activities among the 
groups in session at this conference. 
It is highly desirable that these groups - 
coéperate to avoid duplication in pro- 
grams and also make it possible to 
share unique features by holding open 
meetings and some joint sessions. 
The common points in the separate 
programs showed a growing realiza- 
tion both of the diverse responsibility 
for counseling, and of the fact that 
problems of adjustment in and out of 
school concern a great many adminis- 
trative officers as well as specialists. 

Bruce V. Moore, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Pennsylvania State College, 
shared in the discussion and offered 
the following resolution which was 
adopted by the joint meeting: 

Whereas, the meetings of the various 
organizations assembled here have 
been successfully codrdinated this 
year more than ever before, and, 
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whereas, many real advantages have 
been realized by the codperation, it is 
the recommendation of this composite 
assembly to the various organizations 
interested in personnel, guidance, 
placement, and related educational 
problems, that each respective organi- 
zation designate a representative to 
coéperate in codrdinating programs 
for the next year of 1930, and that 
the American Council on Education be 
invited to participate. 


The National Association of Personnel 
and Appointment Secretaries is printing a 
complete account of the five sessions of 
its Cleveland meetings. The session con- 
ducted Friday morning, February 22, by the 
Personnel Research Federation, and the 


joint meeting on Saturday morning will 
also be reported in the pamphlet. The 
subjects included will be the papers and 
discussions on: Problems of the Placement 
Office; the Integration of College Personnel 
Work; Vocational Activities of Students; 
Vocational Information and Guidance; Mo- 
tivation of Superior Students; Motivation of 
Inferior Students; Recruiting, Placing and 
Subsequent Training of College Graduates 
(from the program arranged by the Ameri- 
can Management Association); a Follow-up 
Study Through College of 2,000 Freshmen; a 
study of Careers of 15,000 Business and Pro- 
fessional Women; Measurement of Voca- 
tional Interests; and the Codrdination of 
Efforts of Organizations Interested in Per- 
sonnel, Placement and Guidance. Copies of 
the report may be obtained at cost price 
from Miss Lucy O’Meara, Appointment 
Bureau, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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LABOR MANAGEMENT 


By Willis Wissler. Columbus, O.: College of Commerce 
and Administration. The Ohio State University, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1928. Mimeographed 


REVIEWED By Epwarp S. CowprickK 


The Bureau of Business Research, 
attached to the College of Commerce and 
Administration of the Ohio State University, 
for several years has been conducting stud- 
ies in the fields of general economics and 
statistics, marketing, accounting, invest- 
ment and banking, and industrial manage- 
ment. Industrial management research is 
under the direction of Willis Wissler, who 
also serves the university as professor of 
industrial management in the department 
of business organization. The research 
studies of the bureau are expected to serve 
the double purpose of providing material 
for students in business administration and 
allied subjects, and of furnishing assistance 
to commercial and industrial organizations, 
particularly in Ohio. 

A year or more ago Spurgeon Bell, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Business Research, 
submitted to a number of correspondents 
throughout the country, for suggestion and 
criticism, tentative drafts of two reports 
based upon studies in the field of industrial 
relations. These reports in their final form 
have now been issued by the university in a 
large mimeographed volume entitled Labor 
Management. 

In making his study, Mr. Wissler ar- 
ranged his material in three divisions: 
labor employment, labor maintenance, and 
labor control. The first two of these divi- 
sions are covered in the volume just issued. 
The section on labor maintenance contains 
a thorough discussion of hiring methods, 
organization and housing of an employ- 
ment department, sources of labor supply, 


job analysis, employment tests, promotion 
and transfer, physical examinations, and 
allied subjects. The section on labor 
maintenance is subdivided so that it deals 
separately with maintenance of the working 
force and maintenance of the individual 
employee. The former subdivision covers 
such subjects as labor stability, absence 
and tardiness, and the handling of lay-offs 
due to lack of work. In the subdivision 
devoted to the maintenance of the individ- 
ual worker, Mr. Wissler touches upon a 
large variety of subjects, most of them in. 
the group usually classed as employees’ 
service. Among the topics discussed are 
medical service for employees, safety, plant 
magazines, fatigue elimination, Americani- 
zation, vacations for wage earners, housing, 
superannuation (including pensions), mu- 
tual benefit associations, and different types 
of insurance. 

Mr. Wissler’s volume is distinctly not a 
textbook nor a treatise on industrial rela- 
tions. It should properly be classed as a 
handbook, and as such it should usefully 
serve students of labor administration and 
industrial managers interested in squaring 
their personnel practices with approved 
methods. The book contains a satisfying 
amount of original material (charts, dia- 
grams, and reproductions of company 
literature) and even makes use of pictures 
to illustrate some of its sections. It gives 
evidence of careful and intelligent work in 
collecting and organizing information sup- 
plied by a large number of industrial and 
commercial firms. 
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FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS 
(The Wittenberg Symposium) 


By Thirty-four Psychologists. 


Worcester, Mass.: Clark 


University Press, 1928. Pp. 446 


REVIEWED BY ARTHUR Howarp SUTHERLAND 


One may find in the literature of psychol- 
ogy a discussion of almost any problem in 
which he is interested. Indeed, no great 
amount of research is necessary to discover 
that psychologists disagree as to the nature 
of the problem, its historical setting, meth- 
ods which will elucidate or quantify the 
data, the place which such data should 
have in a scientific theory,—and definitions. 
In the minds of that large group of eminent 
psychologists at the dedication of the 
Chemistry-Psychology building at Witten- 
berg College, the subject of Feelings and 
Emotions is still in the definition stage. 

This volume of thirty-four papers on 
various aspects of the problem is represen- 
tative of the diverse points of view and 
sense of values of the contributors. The 
opening paper, by Dr. Madison Bentley, 
presents the thesis that for scientific pur- 
poses an emotion has not yet been demon- 
strated. A  bacteriologist would hardly 
claim knowledge of a particular form of 
bacteria until he had isolated a specimen 
and studied its reactions under controlled 
conditions. Holding that such a technique 
is the very essence of scientific method, this 
author believes that there is as yet no data 
regarding emotions which warrant more 
than a chapter heading on the subject. 

In contrast with this, a paper by Dr. 
Charles E. Spearman presents ratings of 
emotional attitudes and correlations rang- 
ing from .07 to .50 between certain of them. 
The estimators were left to their own re- 
sources in interpreting the emotional atti- 
tude called for. Emotion, then, may be 
considered as Energy (Morton Prince); as 
Dynamic Background (Knight Dunlap); as 
a Form of Behavior (Albert P. Weiss); as a 
Function (D. T. Howard); as Feeling Tone 
of a Sensation (F. Kiesow); or as a Quality of 
the Totality of Mind (F. Krueger). 

Studies in the physiology of feeling and 


emotion proceed by chemical and zoological 
methods unhampered by philosophical 
implications. Attempts to secure data 
regarding emotions by a measurement of 
the outward expressions (as circulatory and 
respiratory changes, or electrical effects) 
are in general considered dubious. The 
work of Cannon has not yet reached the 
human level, since the administration of 
doses of glandular extracts possible to the 
human being fails to elicit positive and 
uniform identification of an emotional state. 
Subjects report a ‘‘queer’” feeling, ‘‘as if 
they were about to experience an emotion.”’ 
Methods are not yet available to discover 
whether the physical phenomena occur 
above the level of unconscious reflexes. 


Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, speaking for the 
chemists, is more hopeful. After pointing 
to the fact that at basis all life is chemical, 
and that consciousness may be obliterated 
or changed by chemical means (as by ether), 
he predicts that in a very few years it will 
be possible to make a chemical interpreta- 
tion of all psychological data; and that 
history and art likewise may be written in 
chemical terms. 


The significance of the problem of Feel- 
ings and Emotions, and the need for more 
exact scientifically valid data, is well pre- 
sented in papers on religious and educa- 
tional applications. Character is basically 


emotional. Character development could 
be administered with greater assurance if 
principles of emotional experience and 
growth were more definitely agreed upon. 
Those charged with responsibilities for 
character development must get on as best 
they can, perhaps directing their efforts 
toward objectives which will later prove 
anti-biological. 


It is reported that in some schools there 
is a tendency for psychology to split into 
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two disciplines—naturalistic and humanis- 
tic. In America this tendency is apparent 
in the divergent problems and views of 
individual psychology as compared with 
social psychology. If psychology shall 
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maintain a position as keystone of the arch 
linking biological sciences to the social 
sciences, it is clear that new grounds must 
be sought to harmonize the differences of 
points of view. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THEIR INTERRELATIONS 


Edited by William F. Ogburn, and Alexander Golden- 
weiser. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Pp. 506 


1927. 


REVIEWED BY JAMES H. S. Bossarp 


Progress in the scientific study of human 
society entails a very considerable division 
of intellectual labor. Such divisions are 
made, often quite arbitrarily, for purposes 
of convenience. Unfortunately, certain 
more zealous students will emphasize un- 
duly the importance of these divisions, and 
magnify them into esoteric cults. Others 
will be confused by the diversity of ap- 
proach and method. Ultimately, a syn- 
thetic appraisal of the situation becomes 
necessary. Such is the purpose of this book. 

Thirty-three essays, written by as many 
contemporary scholars, form the contents 
of this volume. They deal with the inter- 
relations of five recognized social sciences 
(Anthropology, Economics, History, Politi- 
cal Science and Sociology), or with the 
social sciences as a group in relation to 
Biology, Education, the natural sciences, 
and Philosophy. 

Contributors to such a project, being 
ardent advocates of their specialty, may be 
expected to emphasize the importance of 
their particular approach; being wise, they 


will recognize the contributions of other 
fields. This is the substance of this volume. 
Knowing their articles will appear with 
those of other specialists, the several au- 
thors will deem it desirable to write cau- 
tiously, and at times vaguely, perhaps oc- 
casionally even deliberately so. Such is the 
manner of this volume. With thirty-three 
contributors, there will be a variety of 
viewpoints and considerable difference of 
opinion. This is a merit of the volume. 
On the other hand, any book which is a 
compilation, is apt to be marred by con- 
fusion in terminology, lack of agreement 
on lines of demarcation, and duplication 
of discussion. These are its chief de- 
fects. 

In toto, these essays constitute a volume 
which can best be characterized as a reflec- 
tion of the intellectual vogue of the 
moment. Obviously, much that it contains 
is an elaboration of the obvious, yet, not 
the least important of its features is the 
fact that some of its contributors should 
make public confession of the obvious. 


ORGANIZED TRAINING IN BUSINESS 


By James H. Greene. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1928. Pp. 328 


REVIEWED BY ARTHUR HowarD SUTHERLAND 


This excellent book, with a foreword by 
Paul G. Hoffman, Vice-president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, brings together a 
large number of suggestions based upon 
practices in various industrial and com- 


mercial establishments. Appendix A 
thinks out loud regarding training courses, 
finding the need for them, outlining them, 
and selling them. Appendix B quotes 
from Filene’s training report. Appendix 
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C gives a sample shopping service report. 
Appendix D outlines training projects for 
junior executives. 

There are various types of training. 
There are various types of duties for which 
men are to be trained. Definiteness of 
objectives, based upon a first-hand study of 
needs, will facilitate the training program. 
It is of course recognized that the training 
will be done by the regular line and staff 
executives whose duties as educators can- 
not be separated from supervision and 
direction. But the trained educator, who 
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will study actual processes, will find ma- 
terials for a new type of curriculum,—the 
sort which is needed in an industry or 
store. 

The steps in installation and maintain- 
ance of the training program are suggested. 
Particularly important is it to evaluate the 
results at frequent intervals, for the pro- 
gram must be sold and re-sold to the higher 
executives as well as to the sub-executives. 
The development of an organization and 
the administration of the program are 
suggestively treated. 


FITNESS FOR WORK 


By T. H. Pear. 


London: University of London Press, 


Lid., 1928. Pp. 187 


REVIEWED BY ARTHUR HowarRD SUTHERLAND 


This little book is not intended as an 
orderly presentation of a theme, but hopes 
to fill in certain gaps in the expositions 
of other authors. It is a collection of 
thoughts given in lectures before the Lon- 
don School of Economics. 

The author pleads for more careful use 
of terms. Skill, he finds, is used in nine- 
teen different ways by one author in one 
article. Some of the different meanings 
are indicated. Other terms used carelessly 
are intelligence, intellect, capacity, ability, 
and the like. 

A lazy person may be built that way 
(like a sloth or slug); may be neurasthenic; 
may be held by a conflict of appeals to 
contrasting instincts or contrasting senti- 
ments and emotions. He may be inhibited 
through the incitement of complexes, show 
the influence of transference, or hide away 
from reality. Stupidity likewise is far less 
simple than it is generally regarded. A 
recognition of these quotas of queernesses 
which make up the normal individual is of 
considerable significance to economists and 
engineers. A man trained only to make the 
motions required of him by a machine or a 


particular job is far from being a dependable 
citizen in the various other aspects of his 
relations to industry. 

Is industrial skill worth while? Cer- 
tainly. Even if all hand work were to be 
replaced by machines. The author shows 
that anyone can be a skilled workman at 
almost any job,—but in a psychological 
sense, rather than in an engineering or cost 
accounting sense. There are mental skills, 
executive skills, social skills, as well as 
hand skills. The development of a man in 
whatever aspect of industry is the develop- 
ment of his skills. The development of 
human resources in industry requires a 
continuing education, improved technique, 
expanding horizon, deepened meanings, and 
through all these a control which enables 
each man to direct his energies skillfully. 

These notes appear to be valuable re- 
minders, provocative of thought to those 
who approach from the practical standpoint. 
It is not their purpose to solve the problem 
of determining fitness for jobs, but rather 
to challenge the reader to expand his com- 
prehension of the make-up of a human 
being in industry. 
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MIGRATION AND BUSINESS CYCLES 


By Harry Jerome. 


New York: National Bureau of Eco- 


nomic Research, 1926. Pp. 256 


REVIEWED BY EpitH ABBOTT 


Professor Harry Jerome, Professor Wes- 
ley Mitchell, and the National Bureau of 
Economic Research are to be congratulated 
upon this solid contribution to social science 
literature. On the subject of this volume 
we have had in the past an abundance of 
theories and a scarcity of facts. Dr. Je- 
rome has marshalled from a wide variety of 
authoritative sources the data needed to 
throw light on two questions which he has 
stated as follows: 

**(1) To what extent are fluctuations in 
migration attributable to fluctuations in 
employment? 

‘*(2) To what extent, in turn, are fluctua- 
tions in migration an ameliorating influ- 
ence, and to what extent an aggravating 
factor, in employment and unemployment 
fluctuations?”’ 

The larger part of the issue between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
liberal immigration group lies concealed in 
these questions. Stated in terms of practi- 
cal policy they raise the issue of immigra- 
tion restriction. But Dr. Jerome wisely 
avoids controversy. He serves neither the 
one party nor the other, but only the de- 
veloping science of social research. He 
divides his great subject into four periods: 
the period from 1820 (when immigration 
statistics began to be recorded by the 
United States government) to 1890; the pre- 
war quarter century, 1890-1914; the war 
period, 1914-1918; and, the post-war period, 
1919-1923. The treatment of the first 
period is slight and sketchy. Dr. Jerome 
found the statistical materials so necessary 
for his research abundantly provided for 
the later periods but extremely scarce for 
the early period. Moreover, the impor- 
tance of the first period, so far as present- 
day questions are concerned, recedes. But 
it is important none the less, and might 
itself have been divided also into three 
parts, viz., the pre-civil war period; the 
civil war period; and the post-civil war 


period, 1865-1890. Nor is Dr. Jerome’s 
historital perspective always true within 
the limits of his brief sketch. He sees the 
early period as one large whole in which 
“the era of abundant and fertile land,’”’— 
“agricultural opportunity” rather than 
‘industrial employment,’””—was the “‘lode- 
stone attracting the foreign worker to our 
shores.”’ But the Irish immigrants, the 
most numerous group for most of this 
period, were notoriously blind to agricul- 
tural opportunity, and sought only con- 
struction work or employment in mines 
and factories. Neither the advice of their 
friends nor the attacks of their enemies 
could drive them from their segregated 
fastnesses in towns and cities. But to 
criticize any part of Dr. Jerome’s fine study 
may well seem captious. He has made 
available for the first time a careful analysis 
of the statistics of emigration to and from 
the United States, and he has correlated 
these data with various indices of employ- 
ment conditions. He has also dealt with 
economic conditions in the countries of 
emigration, and has thrown new light on the 
international aspects of cyclical fluctua- 
tions in relation to the current of migration. 
He believes that his data show that ‘“‘the 
current of migration, particularly of the 
immigration movement into the United 
States, reveals that this movement is on 
the whole dominated by conditions in the 
United States.”’ That is, that the “pull” 
is stronger than the ‘‘push.”’ 

While it is not fair to quote any brief 
statement of Dr. Jerome’s as embodying 
his conclusions since his whole book is in 
qualification and explanation of this state- 
ment, nevertheless, the following extract 
from his summary will be of wide interest. 
Whatever the basic causes of migration, 
there is, he says, “‘a close relation between 
the cyclical oscillations of employment 
and those of immigration and emigration, 
and a moderately close resemblance in the 
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respective seasonal fluctuations, with con- 
siderable reason to believe that this simi- 
larity, particularly in the cyclical oscilla- 
tions, is due to a sensitiveness of migra- 
tion to employment conditions.”’ 

Going on to the question of the extent 
to which immigration may be responsible 
for unemployment, Dr. Jerome thinks the 
facts presented should ‘‘lead us to be cau- 
tious in stating the general tendency.”’ He 
ventures, however, on the further conclu- 
sion that “‘prior to the great war, the dis- 
tribution of net migration was moderately 
well adjusted to seasonal changes in em- 
ployment in those industries in which the 
newly arrived immigrants most frequently 
engaged.”’ Finally, this significant state- 
ment is made, “Hence, unless the avail- 
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ability of immigrant labor accounts in part 
for the development of seasonal tendencies 
in production—a point which cannot be 
proved, or at least has not been proved, by 
our method of analysis—it is not clear that 
unrestricted immigration materially aggra- 
vated the seasonal variations in unemploy- 
ment.’’ Dr. Jerome also adds a further 
significant statement about the quota law, 
—‘With provisions which tend to modify 
the seasonal movement in immigration it 
would appear that although the flow of 
immigrants is reduced in volume its dis- 
tribution by months is now less likely than 
formerly to be well adjusted to the seasonal 
variation of employment.’’ Coming at the 
end of a clearly unbiased study, these con- 
clusions are of great practical significance. 


POSTPONING STRIKES 


A Study of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada 


By Ben M. Selekman. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1927. Pp. 405 


REVIEWED BY ARTHUR HowarD SUTHERLAND 


In 1907 the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act of Canada became a law. It 
prohibits under penalty the declaration of a 
strike or lockout in public utility industries 
or mines, until a report on the dispute has 
been made by a board of conciliation and 
investigation. The purpose of the present 
study is to determine and evaluate the 
operations of the law during the past eight 
years, since the last published report. 

From 1907 to 1925, 640 applications were 
made for boards of conciliation and investi- 
gation; 536 cases were handled under the 
act; 421 boards were actually constituted; 
and over haif the reports of boards were 
unanimous. In 91 per cent of disputes in 
public utilities considered by boards, a 
strike was averted or ended. 

During the same period, however, 425 
strikes were called in which the Act was 
ignored. In 47 of the disputes in which 
applications were made for boards, strikes 
occurred in violation of the Act. Officials 
in the Department of Labor have refused 


to prosecute. The boards also, in order to 
expedite amicable settlements, have dis- 
couraged publicity, some of them excluding 
newspaper men from hearings. Concilia- 
tion and study of the situation have been 
preferred to a show of authority. 

No code of industrial principles has been 
developed as a basis of decisions governing 
board viewpoint. In fixing wage rate, one 
board based its decision upon the need for 
a living wage for the employees; while at 
another time another board disregarded the 
cost-of-living argument and based a de- 
cision on the wages the company would 
have to pay new employees. In a decision 
as to increase of wages on a railroad, fair 
return to capital was the basis; while in a 
railroad construction dispute the protection 
of workers’ wages during a financial strin- 
gency determined the decision. Committee 
representation of men is approved by cer- 
tain board decisions, with the statement 
that the practice is almost universal 
through the United States and Canada; and 











that such recognition has tended to reduce 
friction and encourage harmony and con- 
tentment. 

Employers offer three main criticisms. 
First, since appointment of boards is in the 
hands of the Minister of Labor, he might 
at some time favor labor. Second, there is 
a lack of finality in that employees may 
renew their demands immediately after a 
decision and apply fora new board. Third, 
when facing the necessity of an immediate 
reduction of wages due to economic condi- 
tions, an unfair burden is placed on manage- 
ment. It is pointed out, however, that 
there is no charge that a Minister of Labor 
has shown partiality, and a period of a year 
or more has elapsed before any group of 
employees has again asked for a new 
board. 

In reference to the third criticism, it is 
found that during prosperous times Cana- 
dian labor showed a disposition to take 
advantage of active demand; whereas dur- 
ing a recession labor was favorable to the 
Act since it is a factor in preventing im- 
mediate reductions in wages. Another 
factor, however, has influenced opinion. 
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During one portion of the period there was 
a conflict between unions for allegiance 
of the men. After the settlement of this 
rivalry, with a large increase in membership 
of the successful union, there was again 
contentment with conditions. Executive 
rivalries and policies within the unions is a 
factor to be reckoned with. 

The Canadian experience is that a new 
board for the review of the facts in each 
dispute is preferable. It avoids risk of 
suspicion and hostility directed toward a 
permanent board, one decision of which 
may ruin further usefulness as conciliators. 
A public opinion has developed regarding 
certain men who have been successful as 
mediators. Such men are called on again 
and again to act as members of boards. 

Conciliation and fact-finding is preferred 
to official award based on abstract princi- 
ples, on the grounds that the responsibility 
for working out the settlement of the 
dispute is put upon those who are most 
familiar with the technical aspects of the 
situation; also that the settlement is thereby 
at once comprehended in terms of everyday 
working conditions and practices. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF OBJECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


By John Frederick Dashiell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1928. Pp. 558 


REVIEWED BY ARTHUR HowarRpD SUTHERLAND 





The purpose of this elementary textbook 
in psychology is to give a general survey of 
the field of problems from the standpoint 
of the behaviorist. The arrangement va- 
ries considerably from the well known text- 
books, justified by the author in the hope 
of holding the student’s attention to func- 
tional topics. The table of contents is 
unusually full and helpful. 

There is a decided emphasis on the ge- 
netic aspects of the individual. The stimu- 
lus causes reactions but the reactions do not 
accord with the stimulus. The individual 
therefore changes, learns, grows, and in his 
growth is pointed toward self-control, which 
is the practical interest of psychology. 

















Beginning with inherited action units, 
growth evolves acquired reaction patterns, 
which require drives, or motivations. 
From these patterns develops intelligent 
behavior which is selective. Instinctive 
patterns are followed by habit patterns, 
which, when complicated by the introduc- 
tion of language habits, tend toward ab- 
straction and generalization. Although the 
terminology of an older psychology is 
used, the treatment is rather guardedly 
objective. 

There are times, indeed, in the treat- 
ment of the complex responses, when one 
wonders whether the author’s foot is slip- 
ping. Social behavior develops “‘signaling,’’ 
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language habits produce words which are 
“symbolic,’”’ responses are reduced to an 
implicit status, thinking is making some 
sort of indirect or mediate reaction upon 
an object or situation. Notwithstanding 
the dangerous thinness of the ice, the author 
skates quickly back to safer grounds. 


The book is eminently worth while, 
covers a wider range of topics than is usual 
in the behavioristic statement, and by its 
emphasis on developing functions opens 
the way to an approach to significant 
problems. 


WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914-1927 


By National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. New York: 
Author, 1928. Pp. 168 


REVIEWED BY ARTHUR HOWARD SUTHERLAND 


This volume is the fifteenth of a series of 
publications in which the National Indus- 
trial Conferences Board presents the results 
of its investigations into Wages, Hours of 
Work and Employment in American in- 
dustry. The data cover manufacturing, 
public utilities, anthracite mining, building 
trades, agriculture and Class I railroads. 
A view is given of the development of 
wages and hours of work during the period 
from July, 1914 to January, 1928. 

The purpose of the investigation is to 
discover the general average trend of wage 
rates, income, and employment in relation 
to business conditions, prices, and the cost 
of living. Sixteen hundred industries, 
representing 25 basic industries, and ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the wage earners 
employed in manufacturing industries are 


covered by the investigation. Codépera- 
tion was obtained not only from the larger 
but from numerous smaller units of indus- 
try, and care was exercised to make the data 
fairly representative of different parts of 
the country. The investigation is a cumu- 
lative study since 1920, with the exception 
of a part of 1922. 

The curve of real earnings rises to a 
peak in 1920, drops in 1921 to a low point, 
then gradually rises to another peak in 
1927, first half, thence tapering. The 
curve of employment and of the actual 
work-week also follow this general trend. 

An interesting chart is one which shows 
the sharing of earnings in companies with 
large average earnings, as compared with 
the incomes of workmen in those companies 
earning less. 


New Books 


EDUCATION 


Besuincer, Nina Joy. Methods in Adult 
Elementary Education. Revised with ex- 
perimentation and validation of proce- 
dures. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1928. 197 p. $1.00. 

Carrot, Rosert Paris. Fundamentals 
in the Technique of Educational Measure- 
ments. Syracuse, N. Y.: Author, Box 
58, University Station, 1928. 187 p. 
$2.50. 

Cocxine, WALTER D. Administrative Pro- 


cedures in Curriculum Making for Public 
Schools. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1928. 126p. $1.50. 


Dean, THoMas MaRION, AND Bear, OLIVE 
M. Socializing the Pupil Through Extra- 
curricular Activities. Chicago: B. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1928. 336 p. $1.76. 


ENGLEHARDT, NickoLavus Louis, AND ALEX- 
ANDER, CarTER. School Finance and 
Business Management Programs. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928. 541 p. $4.75. 








New Books 


Firts, CHartes Tasor, AND SwIrt, 
FietcHer Harper. The Construction of 
Orientation Courses for College Freshmen. 
Berkeley, Cal.: University of California 
Press, 1928. $1.30. 

Fouuuer, Fuorence D. Scientific Evalua- 
tion of Textbooks. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1928. 103 p. $1.20. 

Goop, Carter Victor. How to do Research 
in Education; a Handbook for the Graduate 
Student, Research Worker, and Public- 
school Investigator. Baltimore: Warwick 
& York, 1928. 298 p. $2.50. 

Hammonp, H. P., anp Stopparp, GEORGE 
Dinsmore. A Study of Placement Exami- 
nations. Iowa City, Ia.: University of 
Iowa, 1928. 86 p. $1.00. 

HENDERSON, YANDELL, AND Daviz, Maur- 
1cE Rea, Eps. Incomes and Living Costs 
of a University Faculty. Foreword by 
James Rowland Angell. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1928. 180 
p. $2.00. 

HOLLINGSHEAD, ARTHUR Dack. An Evalua- 
tion of the Use of Certain Educational and 
Mental Measurements for the Purpose of 
Classification. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1928. 72 p. 
$1.50. 

Huser, Mrs. Miriam Buanton. The in- 
fluence of Intelligence upon Children’s 
Reading Interests. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928. 39 
p. $1.50. 

JENSEN, Mitton B. Objective Differentia- 
tion between Three Groups in Education. 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 
1928. 119 p. $2.00. 

Kitson, Harry Dexter, ED. Commercial 
Education in Secondary Schools. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1929. 381 p. $2.20. 

Kose, Parke Rexrorp. Urban Influences 
on Higher Education in England and the 
United States. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. 262 p. $2.00. 

Koos, Leonarp V. The Questionnaire in 
Education; a Critique and Manual. New 
York: 1928. 185 p. $1.25. 


Lez, Epwin, A., ed. Objectives and Prob- 
lems of Vocational Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1928. 451 p. 
$3.00. 
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Manan, THomas JEFFERSON. An Analysis 
of the Characteristics of Citizenship. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928. 44 p. $1.50. 

Mann, CarLeton Hunter. How Schools 
Use Their Time. New York: Teachers , 
College, Columbia University, 1928. 215 
p. $2.00. 

Moron, Rosert Ler. Laboratory Ezer- 
cises in Educational Statistics with Tables. 
Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1928. 204 p. Apply. 

Park, Maxwett G. A Problem-outline in 
Fundamental Principles of Teaching and 
Learning. New York: Century Co., 1928. 
128 p. $1.25. 

Reever, Warp GLEN. The Business Ad- 
ministration of a School System. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1929. 464 p. $2.40. 

Rusk, Rosert Rosertson. The Philo- 
sophical Bases of Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 205 p. 
$1.75. 


INDUSTRY 















Atrorp, Leon Pratt. Laws of Manage- 
ment Applied to Manufacturing. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1928. 272p. $4.00. 

BaseNROTH, A. CHARLES, AND VIETS, 
Howarp T., eds. Readings in Modern 
Business Literature. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1928. 595 p. $2.50. 

BauperstTon, C.Cansy. Managerial Profit 
Sharing. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1928. 127 p. $2.50. 

Beyer, Davip Stewart. Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention. Third edition, revised. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 
441 p. $15.00. 

BonNEVILLE, JosePpH Howarp. Elements 
of Business Finance. Revised edition. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928. 
440 p. $5.00. 

Bruétre, Henry, AND Pua, GRACE. 
Profitable Personnel Practice. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1929. 463 p. $4.00. 

Catucart, E. P. The Human Factor in 
Industry. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1928. lll p. $1.75. 

Croy, Mas Savett. How WomenCan Make 
Money. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1928. 304p. $2.00. 
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Dover, Mary Rayrmonpn. Fifty Litile 
Businesses for Women. New York: Carl- 
ton Publishing Co., 267 5th Ave., 1928. 
325 p. $2.50. 

Emmet, Boris. The California and Hawai- 
ian Sugar Refining Corporation of San 
Francisco, California; a Study of the Ori- 
gin, Business Policies and Management of 
a Coéperative Refining and Distributing 
Organization. Stanford University, Cal.: 
Stanford University Graduate School of 
Business, 1928. 313 p. $2.50. 

Forp, Henry. My Philosophy of Industry; 
an Authorized Interview by Fay Leone 
Faurote. New York: Coward-McCann, 
1929. 107 p. $1.50. 

Grecory, Homer E. Accounting Reports 
in Business Management. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1928. 456p. $5.00. 

Harriman, Norman F. Principles of 
Scientific Purchasing. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1928. 301 p. $3.00. 

Harriman, Norman F. Standards and 
Standardization. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1928. 265 p. $3.00. 

Hay, Ricwarp C. Sales Management 
Fundamentals. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929. 260 p. $3.50. 

Hayrwarp, Wattsr S., anp WHITE, PERCI- 
vaL. Chain Stores, Their Management and 
Operation. Third edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1928. $5.00. 

Industry, Governments and Labor; Record of 
the International Labor Organization 1919- 
1928. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1928. 231 p. 40¢. 

Kerr, Ropert Matcotm. Manufacturing. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1928. 618 
p. $5.00. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoarD. 
A Picture of World Economic Conditions. 
New York: Author, 1929. 130 p. $2.00. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoarD. 
Wages in the United States, 1914-1927. 
New York: Author, 1928. 181 p. $2.50. 

Ross, Dwieut C. A Scientific Approach 
to Investment Management. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 454 p. 
$5.00. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


Opencrantz, Louise C. The Social Worker 
in Family, Medical and Psychiatric Social 
Work. New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. 
390 p. $2.50. 


New Books 


SOCIOLOGY 


OcpurN, WILLIAM FIELDING, ED. Recent 
Social Changes in the United States 
Since the War and Particularly in 1927, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929. 243 p. $3.00. 


TESTS 


BoarpMAN, CuHarLtes W. Professional 
Tests as Measures of Teaching Efficiency 
in High School. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928. 85 
p. $1.50. 

GREENE, HARRY ANDREW, AND JORGENSEN, 
AuBert Nets. The Use and Interpreta- 
tion of Educational Tests. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. 411 p. 
$3.20. 

LEVINE, ALBERT J.. AND Marks, Louis. 
Testing Intelligence and Achievement. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 407 
p. $2.00. 

O’Connor, Jonnson. Born That Way. 
Baltimore, Md.: The Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1929. 323 p. $6.00 

Weeks, ANGELINA Louisa. A Vocabulary 
Information Test. New York: Author, 
360 East 55th Street, 1928. 71 p. Apply. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Baar, Jacos. Psychology Review Book. 
New York: Globe Book Co., 1928. 144 
p. $1.34. 

BoorMaN, WILLIAM Rywanp. Developing 
Personality in Boys; the Social Psychology 
of Adolescence. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1929. 276 p. $2.50. 

Casat, S. Ramon. Degeneration and Re- 
generation of the Nervous System. Trans. 
and edit. by Raoul M. May; 2 vol. New 
York: Oxford Press, 1928. 794p. $18.00 

CaMERON, NorMan. Cerebral Destruction 
in Its Relation to Maze Learning. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Psychological Review Co., 
1928. 68 p. Apply. 

CosGRAVE, Jessica GARRETSON (Mrs. John 
O’Hara Cosgrave). The Psychology of 
Youth. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran Co., 1929. 240 p. $2.00. 

Crostanp, H. R. The Psychological Meth- 
ods of Word-association and Reaction- 
time as Tests of Deception. Eugene, Ore: 
University of Oregon Press, 1929. 104 p. 
$1.00. 





New Books 


Dorsry, Grorce Amos. Hows and Whys 
of Human Behavior. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1929. 305 p. $3.50. 

Hineston, Mason Ricuarp WILLIAM 
Grorce. Problems of Instinct and In- 
telligence. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. 303 p. $3.25. 

Low, BarsBara. Psycho-analysis and Edu- 
cation. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1928. 224 p. $2.25. 

Marret, Pariprr. A B C of Adler’s 
Psychology. New York: Greenberg Pub- 
lisher, 1929. 116 p. $1.50. 

Moss, Frep A. Our Mind in Action; 
Applications of Psychology. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 487 p. 
$4.00. 

MorpxHy, GARDNER. An Historical Intro- 
duction to Modern Psychology. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. 
487 p. $6.00. 

Ornate, Pepro Tamesis. The Theory of 
Identical Elements; being a Critique of 
Thorndike’s Theory of Identical Elements 
and a Re-interpretation of the Problem of 
Transfer of Training. Columbus, O.: 
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Ohio State University Press, 1928. 214 
p. $2.00. 

Patrick, George THomas Waite. What 
Is the Mind? New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929. 193 p. $2.50. 

Prince, Morton. Clinical and Exzperi- 
mental Studies in Personality. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Sci-Art Publishers, Harvard 
Square, 1929. 575p. $5.00. 

Prue, Witut1aM Henry. The Psychology of 
Learning. Revised and Enlarged. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, 1928. 450 p. 
$2.20. 

RADHAKAMALA MUKHOPADHYAYA, AND SEN- 
Gupta, NARENDRANATH. Introduction to 
Social Psychology; Mind in Society. . 
New York: D. C. Heath, 1928. 319 p. 
$3.00. 

ReYMERT, Martin L., ED. Feelings and 
Emotions; the Wittenberg Symposium. 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 
1928. 470 p. $6.00. 

Scuitper, Pau. Introduction to a Psy- 
choanalytic Psychiatry. Translated by 
Bernard Glueck. Washington, D. C.: 
Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing 
Co., 1928. 187 p. Apply. 















PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
ACTIVITIES OF MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


Publication of results of recent extensive 
research has been a major activity of at 
least two of the corporate members of the 
Personnel Research Federation this past 
month. 

One of these publications is a sumptuous 
volume issued from the Yale University 
Press; while the other comes from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The first deals 
with a survey of student opinion and 
activities; the other with earnings of work- 
ers in a highly skilled trade. Each is a 
notable contribution to personnel research. 


The Yale Survey 


Incentives To Study is the title of a survey 
of student opinion made by Albert Beecher 
Crawford, Director of the Department of 
Personnel Study at Yale. It shows the re- 
sults of a psychological analysis of mental 
tendencies and motives among college 
students, based on an investigation carried 
out with the assistance of a large number 
of undergraduates at Yale. It constitutes 
a clear and comprehensive account of the 
factors influencing the attitude of students 
toward their higher education. A stimu- 
lating book of original research, it presents 
conclusions and suggests development of 
new methods which can be applied to any 
institution. 


Upholstery Weavers’ Earnings 


In the volume entitled Harnings and 
Working Opportunity in the Upholstery 
Weavers’ Trade in Twenty-five Plants in 
Philadelphia, Miss Anne Bezanson of the 
Industrial Research Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania has given a de- 
tailed account of weavers’ earnings in 1926 
and 1927. She is dealing with an extremely 
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skilled occupation working on a piece-rate 
basis. The trade is completely unionized 
and the yardage rates are set by joint 
agreement between the upholstery mill 
owners and union representatives. 

For her data, Miss Bezanson was depend- 
ent upon weekly reports of the workmen in- 
stead of payroll records furnished by the 
employers. Naturally, with such data, any 
reader would want to be assured of reliabil- 
ity and adequacy before he was asked to 
accept conclusions. Consequently, the 
study is purposely detailed enough to give 
an opportunity to judge of the accuracy of 
the reporting. 

Even without its contribution to wage 
data, the study would be notable. It 
points toward a way by which trade unions 
can study the income of their membership. 
Need unions bargain in the future without 
an accurate knowledge of the facts upon 
which their arguments rest? Can other 
unions also study their industry and know 
more of the economic problems with which 
they are dealing? The Philadelphia up- 
holstery weavers may be said to have, them- 
selves, contributed to the progress of re- 
search by trade unions in demonstrating 
that records for study can be maintained. 

What further does the study contribute 
to our knowledge of conditions in the 
weavers’ occupation? First, one may say 
that hourly rates are above the conven- 
tional rates of most skilled trades. Second, 
that incomes are not proportionately as 
high as the level of the hourly earnings 
would indicate. The gap between rates 
and earnings is the result of three problems 
of major concern to the industry. In the 
first place, upholstery weaving experiences 
two long periods of seasonal dullness, each 
year. In these periods, most plants operate 
on reduced schedules and all weavers can- 
not stay in their trade and secure full em- 
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ployment even though they take advantage 
of all the activity there is at the various 
plants. In the second place, the Philadel- 
phia industry which was long the primary 
and almost the sole source of supply of 
domestic upholstery, is now competing with 
other areas as well as with rapid style 
changes. A third cause of irregularity is 
found within the shops in delays in the flow 
of work and in the supply of material. 

Primarily the study is confined to the 
determination of rates and earnings in the 
occupation and in each of the establish- 
ments. The analysis shows an amazing 
variation in hourly and weekly earnings in 
the groups of plants. Earnings do not tend 
to be the same between different employers 
in the same market. An average difference 
as large as 22 cents an hour was found be- 
tween the lowest and highest plants. How- 
ever the main emphasis of the study is not 
upon the average earnings of plants but 
upon the variations in income of workers. 
Both low and high earnings are shown by 
the earnings of the lowest tenth of the em- 
ployees in each shop and successively the 
next highest tenth until the maximum op- 
portunity of each shop is considered in the 
earnings of the highest 10 per cent of em- 
ployees. In these decile figures the study 
is summarized without overlooking im- 
portant variations in the income of in- 
dividuals. 

Part of these variations can be laid to 
the length of time spent in the plant. From 
examination of the earnings of long and 
short service workers it is apparent that a 
critical period of three months. exists in 
which the earnings are definitely lower than 
over a longer period. 

Many of the workers were able to improve 
their earnings markedly by moving to a 
shop of higher earnings. Sometimes the 
improvement was effected by higher hourly 
earnings and sometimes by increased work- 
ing time. 

The differences in earnings as pointed out 
between men in the same shop and between 
different shops is of value both to the em- 
ployers and the employees when the ques- 
tion of bargaining over rates arises. The 
practical implications for the industry are 
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even more clearly brought out in the con- 
clusions of the study. 

“Admitting that the range of earnings 
between shops is significant, what account 
should be taken of the finding in wage 
setting? Practically, the’ question arises 
only at a time when new fabrics are intro- 
duced. The piece-price scale on the older 
fabrics’ has been established by a long 
process of bargaining. The new fabric 
must be priced with some reference to the 
rates paid on similar fabrics and with refer- 
ence to what employees can earn in an hour. 
Let us assume that experimental work is 
being carried on in Mill 13, the shop with 
the lowest average rates in the industry. 
When it is time to determine upon a piece 
rate should the union committee accept a 
rate equivalent to the average earnings in 
Mill 13? If the rate be accepted tempo- 
rarily and later extended to other shops, 
will it be equitable to employees in the 
higher-rate shops? Let us reverse the 
situation and assume that the new fabric 
is introduced in Mill 5, the highest-rate 
shop. Since an agreed-upon rate must 
apply to the same fabric, as manufactured 
in other shops, the rate fixed in Mill 5 must 
be used. Will the rate arrived at in this 
shop make it impossible for the lower-rate 
mills to manufacture the fabric? 

‘‘The answer to these practical questions 
depends upon the-cause of the present 
variations. If the cause of variation is dif- 
ferences in managerial planning, then the 
new fabric will be manufactured with about 
the same efficiency as other fabrics are now 
manufactured and acceptance of the rate 
of the highest or lowest shop will not affect 
the rates actually now earned in the other 
shops. If the present variations are due 
to differences in average efficiency of em- 
ployees in the various shops the present 
differences are likely to prevail whatever 
shop is used as the basis for arriving at the 
yardage price. On the other hand, if 
present variations are the result of lack of 
balance in the yardage price paid on differ- 
ent fabrics, the use of the average of the 
shop in which a fabric is introduced would 
depend upon the balance of rates for fabrics 
now woven in that shop. In this case, the 
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result of using the single shop as a basis 
would be to still further widen the gap be- 
tween earnings and also costs on the differ- 
ent fabrics’’ (p. 121-122). 


Yale University 
Department of Personnel Study 


Dr. Albert Beecher Crawford, Director 
of the Department of Personnel Study at 
Yale, submits the following statement of 
the department’s activities during the year: 

(1) Compilation and publication of a 
booklet on the choice of an occupation, 
particularly designed for the use of under- 
graduates and graduating seniors. Copies 
may now be obtained from the office of the 
Department of Personnel Study, for a nomi 
nal price. 

(2) Publication of an occupational mono- 
graph on Investment Banking as a Career, 
by Donald Watt, Personnel Director at 
Syracuse University, Edward S. Noyes, and 
Albert B. Crawford. This is one of the 
series of occupational monographs which 
are being prepared under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education. It is 
expected that an additional monograph on 
Banking will be published before the close 
of the calender year. 

(3) Analysis of various data, such as en- 
trance examinations, school records, scho- 
lastic aptitude tests, etc., and their com- 
bination into a single predicted score unit 
indicative of the individual’s scholastic 
achievement in college. It is hoped that 
this index will be of value in connection 
with selective admission of students, and 
also to student counselors in advising stu- 
dents regarding their curricular work. 

(4) Validation of interest analysis blanks 
(a new standard form developed by Profes- 
sor E. K. Strong, Jr.) for the medical 
profession, with the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the Medical School. 

(5) Analysis for the Law School of dif- 
ferent methods of examination and valida- 
tion of True-False questions on their 
objective tests; also analysis of the relative 
value to the Law School of different criteria 
now being utilized by that School in selec- 
tive admission of its students, to wit, the 
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Thorndike Test, the Chapman Test, scho- 
lastic record in college, etc. 

(6) Advice to seniors concerning the 
choice of an occupation (business or profes- 
sional), and the placement of graduating 
seniors in business positions through inter- 
views arranged with representatives of 
many companies, at the office of the Per- 
sonnel Department at Yale University. 


Institute of Human Relations 


The press announcement of the establish- 
ment at Yale University of an Institute of 
Human Relations has created an unusual 
degree of interest. This Institute, which 
will be housed in a building for which 
the Rockefeller Foundation has provided 
$1,500,000, will, according to President 
Angell’s published statement “bring to- 
gether sociologists, biologists, psychologists, 
and economists, who will combine with 
their colleagues in such fields as law, med- 
icine and psychiatry to correlate knowledge 
of the mind and body and of individual and 
group conduct, and to study further the in- 
terrelations of the many factors influencing 
human actions.” 

In addition to the building, funds 
amounting to $250,000 a year for a ten-year 
period have been provided, to continue and 
extend the work of the Institute. of Psy- 
chology, the researches in child develop- 
ment, and the mental hygiene program 
already under way, and to bring many of 
the departments of the university into 
coéperation in the study of human nature, 
particularly in relation to the fields of medi- 
cine and law. 


Notable Gifts to Northwestern 


President Walter Dill Scott’s recent 
announcement of a gift by Frederick C. 
Austin to Northwestern University of an 
office building valued at $3,000,000, the in- 
come from which will be used in selecting 
and training young men for leadership in 
the business world, has been followed by the 
assurance of the donor that this is an initial 
contribution which eventually will approxi- 
mate seven to ten or more million dollars 
for this purpose. 














Mr. Austin, who is himself a graduate of 
the school of hard knocks, going ‘‘on his 
own” at 17 and making his millions through 
his own invention of road machinery and 
marketing of it, says that business has 
progressed too far in its technique to be 
mastered by merely zeal and native talent. 
The executive of the future must have 
these, plus the best training he can get. He 
is quoted in the Chicago Daily News as say- 
ing, ‘“The time has come when the school of 
hard knocks is insufficient to make great 
business leaders. There is as much a tech- 
nique to it as there is to any science, and 
my desire is that all of my holdings shall go 
to launching a nation-wide movement in 
education for developing not only the 
executive abilities of youths, but also to 
train them in the science of leadership. 

“On top of that, there will be technical 
instruction in the chosen field of business, 
the same as there is special training for the 
dentist, the eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialist, or the practitioner of corporation 
law. It will mean a new era in the business 
world, I am sure. 

‘My plan is that five men shall be chosen 
each year for the scholarships for the first 
five years. Each man will be given the 
four-year course to be provided by North- 
western University under the terms of the 
gift, and then he shall have a year of travel 
and study abroad to acquaint him with 
world conditions, world markets, and the 
varying types of people. He will then be 
ready for active business. 

‘‘After the five years of pioneering, the 
university will be ready to take on as many 
men as the $200,000 annual income from the 
initial gift will permit, probably 100 men a 
year. Ultimately, I hope my contribution 
will be sufficient to care for 300 or 400 
@ year.” 

A legacy of $8,000,000 to the Liberal Arts 
College of Northwestern has also been re- 
cently announced. 


Stanford University 
Personnel Activities for 1928 


Personnel work at Stanford University 
has continued to stress the investigative 
phases which have grown in importance. 
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When justified, other features have been 
added to the program of activities. The 
coérdination of the work, both research and 
applied, has been a function of the Regis- 
trar’s Office. 

The analysis of individuals, both as 
candidates for admission and in connection 
with their progress as students and citizens, 
has been on the basis of five main sources of 
evidence: 

1. Aptitude tests of prospective students 
were conducted in 40 centers in California,: 
Arizona, Oregon, Utah and Washington. 
Test service was provided also to Mills 
College, the Kern County Union Junior 
College, and to the San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege, with a total of 1929 tests given in the 
entire program. The results of previous 
tests have been analyzed as to the relations 
to achievement in University work. Coeffi- 
cients of correlation between Thorndike 
test score and average University grades 
continue to fall in the range .28 to .45 for 
groups of different classification and pro- 
gram in the University. The predictive 
value of these tests is considered by the 
Admission Committee as supplementary to 
other available facts and ratings. 

2. Scholarship averages from previous 
schools have served as one of the primary 
considerations of the Committee on Ad- 
missions. The relative significance of the 
grades of the various high schools and col- 
leges that have contributed students in the 
past has been worked out in terms of the 
scholastic achievement at Stanford of the 
groups from each school. Corrections of 
averages have been established to equalize 
the grades of all schools whose students 
have been sufficiently numerous to serve as 
an adequate basis. 

3. The personal rating blank sent to 
teachers and friends of applicants for ad- 
mission has been completely revised, in- 
corporating the rating scales proposed by 
the American Council on Education. (This 
in turn is a revision of the rating scale pro- 
posed by Professors Pelz and Strong for the 
Stanford Graduate School of Business.) 
The values obtained by the revision consist 
primarily in the elimination of general 
phrases and the use of concrete descriptive 
terms fer the traits rated, and a reduction 
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in the number of traits based on the study 
of the American Council committee whose 
purpose was to eliminate duplication and 
overlapping. 

4. For guidance purposes further atten- 
tion has been given to the interests of 
students. In connection with his Voca- 
tional Interest Blank, Professor Strong has 
developed scoring scales for measuring in- 
terests in twenty-six occupations, mostly of 
a professional type. The scale for medical 
men, based on records from over four hun- 
dred physicians and surgeons, has just been 
completed. Data are now being collected 
from office employees and from accountants 
for development of scales in those occu- 
pations. 

A detailed study is being continued re- 
garding the validity of the interest test by 
comparing the interest records of 1927 
seniors and graduate students before gradu- 
ation with their expressed vocational plans 
as given in January of each subsequent year. 
In the case of students who were sure of 
their choice in January, 1928, 71 per cent 
were entering those occupations on which 
they scored highest or second highest, 11 
per cent were entering the occupations on 
which they scored third highest, and only 
12 per cent were entering an occupation for 
which according to the interest test they 
were unfitted. Several of this last group 
admit that they are doing so because of 
family or financial pressure. In the case of 
students who were not sure of their choice 
in January, only 51 per cent were entering 
the occupations on which they scored high- 
est or second highest, and 34 per cent were 
apparently engaged in work for which they 
are not fitted. Up to the present time these 
287 seniors of 1927 have not been given their 
interest scores. 

An extensive study is under way to deter- 
mine the changes, if any, in interests as 
influenced by age. Records from 2,000 men 
between the ages of twenty and sixty are 
being considered. 

Interest classification service at cost has 
been made available to students, together 
with personal consultation on allied prob- 
lems, by the Registrar’s Office. 

5. An enlarged service of physical ex- 
amination and physical advice for men has 





been organized under the direction of Dr. 
T. A. Storey, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Medical Adviser of Men. 

Other projects in the nature of personnel 
research have included an analysis by Dr. 
Walter C..Eells of the Stanford records of 
510 students who have entered from junior 
colleges. The records have been compared 
with a controlled group who had all their 
college work at Stanford. The results pub- 
lished in the California Secondary School 
Quarterly and summarized in the Faculty 
Bulletin of the Stanford Registrar’s Office 
indicated ability superior to “native Stan- 
ford’”’ students; increasingly superior aca- 
demic records after the first quarter of 
residence. Additional evidence of the 
superiority of the junior college trained 
students was found in the larger proportion 
of students receiving honors at graduation 
and the relatively large proportion who con- 
tinue for graduate study. 

Tabulations of survival figures indicate a 
steady increase in “staying power’’ of the 
successive entering classes since 1921 up to 
and including 1926, reaching a level main- 
tained by the 1927 group. 

Methods of admission at the Upper Divi- 
sion level were reviewed and studies sum- 
marized to indicate relationships between 
Upper Division scholarship and previous 
school averages, general aptitude test 
scores, special aptitude test scores and in- 
terest classifications. 

Publication of the Faculty Bulletin has 
continued. The last issue was No. 14 con- 
taining a study of future enrollment to be 
expected from junior colleges; a tabulation 
of the academic preparation of the instruct- 
ing staff of the Stanford Lower Division; a 
summary of the records of high school 
honor students; and a statement of the basis 
for a revised use of the Thorndike test. 

A special study sponsored by the School 
of Engineering was completed. The gen- 
eral conclusion was that the tests supposed 
to indicate special aptitude add relatively 
little of predictive value, at least at the 
junior level, to the significant indication of 
scholarship in Lower Division courses. 

Plans are being laid for making directly 
available to students information about the 
careers for which Stanford gives training. 














The data will be in the form of annotated 
references to books and periodical litera- 
ture, conferences with faculty members 
selected for their ability and availability 
to give advisory service, and contacts ar- 
ranged with business and professional 
men, especially alumni of the nearby com- 
munities. 


American Federation of Labor 
Study of Unemployment 


At the mid-winter meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor held during February, plans were 
made for a nation-wide survey of unem- 
ployment conditions. Employer group in- 
surance, the policies of those casualty 
companies who carry workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, and employees’ pension 
plans will be the major items in the study, 
the findings of which will be reported at 
the Council’s meeting to be held in Wash- 
ington on May 28. The survey is under- 
taken in an effort to corroborate certain 
data now in the hands of the Council that 
would seem to indicate that employers 
carrying group insurance in addition to the 
casualty insurance required by workmen’s 
compensation laws are inclined to discharge 
men over forty and to replace them by 
younger men for whom insurance premiums 
are lower. “‘If this is to be the continuing 
policy of the employers,’’ William Green, 
President of the Federation, is quoted in 
the press as saying, ‘‘one way of meeting 
it will be to secure the enactment of legis- 
lation further restricting immigration.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEER- 
ING EDUCATION 


Summer School for Teachers of Engineering 


Matters relating to personnel administra- 
tion are to be given an important place in 
the program of the third annual session of 
the Summer School for Engineering Teach- 
ers to be conducted by the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education at 
Purdue University this summer. These 
sessions which are held annually have as 
their purpose the improvement of methods 
of teaching engineering. The session of 
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1929 is to be devoted to mechanical en- 
gineering, and will be attended by seventy- 
five teachers from engineering colleges in 
all parts of the country. The program in- 
cludes two general types of meetings,—one 
relating to mechanical engineering in gen- 
eral, and attended by all of the members of 
the Summer School group; the other, to 
three divisions of mechanical engineering,— 
heat power, machine design, and produc- 
tion, and attended by teachers primarily 
interested in these subjects. 

In connection both with the general 
sessions and the divisional meetings, atten- 
tion is to be given to matters of personnel. 
College personnel methods will be discussed 
before the entire group by Dean A. A. 
Potter of the School of Engineering of 
Purdue University. Personnel methods in 
industry will be presented by a group of 
lecturers drawn both from the colleges and 
from industrial concerns who will deal with 
the subject from the standpoint of organi- 
zation and executive control, and from that 
of operating methods. In addition to the 
more formal presentations of these talks a 
dinner and evening session will be devoted 
to personnel administration in industry in 
the form of a round table discussion led by 
Mr. S. A. Lewisohn. 

Three days of the Summer School are to 
be held at the Hawthorne plant of the 
Western Electric Company, Chicago. 
These sessions are devoted to production, 
administrative and personnel methods, 
with considerable emphasis on the latter 
from the standpoint of the practice in the 
works and the general policy of the in- 
dustry. An evening of this period is to be 
devoted to this subject with talks by F. W. 
Willard, Personnel Director of the Western 
Electric Company, H. C. Beal, Superin- 
tendent of Industrial Relations of the 
Hawthorne Plant, and R. I. Rees, Assistant 
Vice-President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. General Rees 
will discuss the recruiting and develop- 
ment of engineering college graduates by 
the Bell Telephone system. 

In addition to the leetures and discussion 
by members of the teaching staff a com- 
mittee of members of the Summer School 
group will prepare a report on the Teaching 
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of Personnel Administration in the college 
curriculum. 

The Summer School of the 8. P. E. E. 
has proved to be a valuable venture in 
higher education, and has thus far been 
attended by a total of 175 teachers in three 
divisions of the curriculum,—mechanics, 
physics, and electrical engineering. Ap- 
proximately 100 different individuals have 
thus far served on the teaching staff. The 
Society plans to continue the Summer 
School enterprise taking up a different sub- 
ject or division of the curriculum each year, 
and holding the sessions in different parts of 
the country so as to make them easily 
accessible. 


SUMMER COURSES AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


New York University announces a series 
of courses on Counseling, Guidance, and 
Personnel Service to be offered at the 
coming summer session. A special seminar 
in Research in Personnel Problems is to be 
conducted in codperation with the research 
program of the National Junior Personnel 
Service, Inc. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Committee on Personnel Methods 


Chairmen of each of the five sub-com- 
mittees of the Committee on Personnel 
Methods of the American Council on Edu- 
cation made reports of progress at the 
Central Committee meeting held in New 
York in January. 

The accomplishments of the Committee 
since the Briarcliff meeting are the publica- 
tion of two forms of a Personal Record Card: 
one designed for use in secondary schools, 
the other for colleges, together with in- 
structions for their use. American Council 
Achievement Tests in Economics, Trignom- 
etry, Solid Geometry, Ancient History, 
European History, Civics and Government, 
and Italian have been completed and pub- 
lished by the World Book Company. A 
Personality Measurement Sheet including a 
rating scale and a plan for personality de- 
scription was published in the July Supple- 
ment of the Educational Record. 

A thousand copies of the Monograph on 
the Profession of Medicine, published at the 
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University of Michigan by its Committee 
on Vocational Counsel and Placement have 
been purchased for distribution among the 
members of the Council for their criticism. 

The status of other uncompleted proj- 
ects, and a list of articles and addresses 
published in an effort both to make the work 
of the Committee on Personnel Methods 
more widely known and to win the coopera- 
tion of the colleges were also reported at 
this meeting. 


PERSONNEL PROGRAM AT COLGATE 


A recent news letter from Colgate Uni- 
versity described the vocational guidance 
activities which are being supervised by 
Associate Professor G. H. Estabrooks. 
These, together with related personnel 
activities, include the freshman testing 
program, the mental hygiene program, vo- 
cational guidance proper, vocational place- 
ment, summer placement, and research. 

As the most distinctive features of this 
program appear in connection with the last 
two topics, we quote from the news letter 
regarding them: 

‘‘We have a questionnaire filled out by 
all men of the college, stating the type of 
work in which they were engaged last sum- 
mer. This is kept in the vocational guid- 
ance office for the use of any students who 
wish summeremployment. It is found that 
this information, telling them where other 
college students were employed last year 
and giving the names of these students who 
are still on the campus, is of great assistance 
in enabling the seeker after summer em- 
ployment to find an opening. 

“The work of standardizing Prof. E. K. 
Strong’s blanks among certain industrial 
groups, namely, plumbers, painters, elec- 
tricians, and carpenters, continues. An- 
other phase of the work, aiming at deter- 
mining the correlation between scholarship, 
athletic prowess, or extra-curricular 
activities in college and success in after 
life is also under way. This work will deal 
with classes who have been out of college 
for 20 years. A third project aims at 
further inquiring along the lines undertaken 
by E. K. Strong. This seeks to determine 
in how far similarity of interests between 
employer and employee may make for suc- 
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cess or failure on the part of the employee. 
The employer is simply asked to fill out a 
certain section of Strong’s blank, to have 
an employee of whom he approves also fill 
it out; likewise a third whom he regards as 
a potential failure. 

“Tt is hoped that these three projects 
will be completed by the end of the present 
school year.”’ 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Four of the topics to be considered at the 
annual spring convention of the AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION which will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City during the week beginning on May 6, 
are of particular interest to students of per- 
sonnel problems. These are: (1) The Re- 
verberations of Industrial Research; (2) Train- 
ing Older Employees for Continued Employ- 
ment; (3) The Capacity of Older Men to 
Learn; and (4) Pensions. 

Information concerning the program for 
the INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT Con- 
GREss to be held in Paris, June 19, 20, and 
21, 1929, can be secured from the American 
Association headquarters at 20 Vesey Street, 
New York. 

The PitrspuRGH PERSONNEL ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold the fourth of a series of 
Section Meetings on April 11, and the fourth 
in its series of Commercial Meetings on 
April 18. All of the meetings will be held 
at the William Penn Hotel. 

The PHILADELPHIA PERSONNEL ASSOcIA- 
TION has meetings scheduled for April 16 
and May 21. 

The annual meeting of the AMERICAN 
AssocIATION OF UNIVERSITY WoMEN will 
be held April 10 to 12, in New Orleans; and 
that of the American CounciL on Epuca- 
TION on May 3, in Washington. 

The ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGIS- 
TRARS will meet April 16 to 18 in Seattle. 

The National Conference of the TayLor 
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Society is scheduled for May 1 and 2, and 
will be held in Charlotte, N. C. 

The Pennsylvania State College Indus- 
trial Conference and affiliated groups will 
meet at State College, Pa., from May 15 
to 18. 

A meeting of the INTERNATIONAL INDUS- 
TRIAL RevatTions Association (I. R. I.) 
will be-held June 27 to July 3 at Schloss 
Elmau (Post Klais) in Ober Bayern (which 
is two and a half hours from Munich and 
about one and a half hours from Innsbruck). 
The subject proposed is Methods of Pro- 
moting Satisfactory Human Relations in a 
Scientifically Organized Industry. This 
meeting is intended to be a continuation of 
the last session of the Cambridge Congress 
on relationships within the industrial es- 
tablishment, but attention is now being 
focussed particularly upon scientifically 
organized establishments and industries. 
Further information may be obtained by 
addressing Miss Louise C. Odencrantz, 
Corresponding Councillor, Room 600, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Mr. Extitiot DunuaPp Smits, who was 
recently appointed Professor of Industrial 
Engineering at Yale University, will it is 
announced work largely in the field of In- 
dustrial Personnel. Dr. Crawford’s study 
of personnel problems of the college student 
will undoubtedly touch that of Mr. Smith’s, 
but their work will be separately organized. 

Mrs. Epna vAN Wass, Editorial Assist- 
ant of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL, and Editor 
of the Service Bulletin has resigned to be- 
come Assistant in Research in the Industrial 
Relations Department of the Union Carbon 
and Carbide Company. 

Dr. Artour H. SuTHERLAND and Miss 
MarGaret McNamara have joined the staff 
of the PreRsONNEL RESEARCH FEDERA- 
TION. 

























AGE 


Abolishing a definite age limit in employ- 
ment. Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 27, 
p. 1167. December, 1928. 

Lists 17 companies which are interested 
in the problem. 


ARBITRATION 


Daveuerty, C.R. Settlement of industrial 
disputes in the glass bottle industry. 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 36, p. 
699-719. December, 1928. 

Spzex, Perer A. Metal workers’ dispute 
and compulsory arbitration in Germany. 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 28, p. 116- 
120. January, 1929. 

Data from the International Labour 
Office. 


AWARDS 


Length of service in manufacturing establish- 
ments. Service Letter on Industrial Re- 
lations, No. 27, p.7. February 5, 1929. 

Study of 386 plants in Wisconsin. 








BONUS SYSTEM 








Pouakov, WautTER N. Analysis of princi- 
ples involved in task work with bonus. 
American Machinist, Vol. 69, p. 753-755; 
811-813. November 15, 22, 1928. (Ab- 
stract in Management Review, Vol. 17, 
p. 417, December, 1928.) 

Sueprarp, Brooxs (Secretary, Eberhard 
Manufacturing Company). Supervision 
without supervisors. Factory and Indus- 
trial Management, Vol. 77, p. 239-242. 
February, 1929. 

Group bonus plan of the Eberhard 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Current Periodicals 


PREPARED By Linpa H. Mortey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


BUSINESS—SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Fraser, D. D. Exchange of international 
industrial information: the possibilities of 
a world bureau. Barron’s, Vol. 8, p. 18. 
December 24, 1928. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


Regularization of employment agencies. 
Yale Law Journal, Vol. 38, p. 225-235. 
December, 1928. 

Seeex, Perer A. Work of European labor 
exchanges. Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 
27, p. 1123-1135. December, 1928. 

Includes a list of laws relating to labor 
exchanges in foreign countries up to 1927, 
not including laws and decrees relating to 
separate occupations. 


FATIGUE 


Fisx, E. L. Industrial fatigue. American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 18, p. 1465- 
1469. December, 1928. 

Address before the American Public 
Health Association, Chicago, October 16, 
1928. 


HEALTH 


General health work of labor organizations. 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 27, p. 1085- 
1094. December, 1928. 

Other articles dealing with various 
activities of trade-unions have appeared 
in the January, February, March, August, 
October and November issues of the 
Labor Review. A general report contain- 
ing these and additional data is now 
available as Bulletin no. 465. 

Rector, Dr. Frank L. (Secretary, Con- 
ference Board of Physicians in Industry). 
New developments in the field of industrial 











medicine. Personnel, Vol. 5, p. 257-261. 
February, 1929. 

Urges periodic physical examinations. 

Suater, Benyamin J. (M.D.; Eastman 
Kodak Co.). Organization and conduct of 
a plant medical department. National 
Safety News, vol. 19, p. 21, 60,62. Janu- 
ary, 1929. 

“Select a young graduate of a grade A 
medical school who has shown intelligence 
and leadership, instruct him in company 
policies, and ask him to organize his de- 
partment accordingly” is Dr. Slater’s 
advice. 

Watpo, Russett J. Health and first aid 
pay dividends. Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, Vol. 16, p. 609-612. December, 
1928. 

Medical attention, preventive meas- 
ures, first-aid, and a plant hospital save 
five to eight times their annual cost 
through lower compensation and reduc- 
tion from time lost from production. 
Summary of a study of 181 concerns. 
Gives salaries. 


HOURS OF LABOR 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
America. Important task of each genera- 
tion; living to work or working to live. 
Advance, Vol. 15, p. 2-3. January 25, 
1929. 

Discussion of the paper read by Dr. 
Person of the Taylor Society on ‘‘Work 
week or the work life.” 

Person, H. S. (Managing Director, Taylor 
Society). ‘“‘The work week or the work 
life? Suggestions concerning a more com- 
prehensive approach’to such problems as 
the shorter work-day and the shorter work- 
week.” Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 
Vol. 13, p. 230-232. December, 1928. 
Discussion, p. 232-248. 

Discussed by: Elliot Dunlap Smith, 
J. Douglas Brown, Paul U. Kellogg, 
George Soule, F. L. Sweetser, Mary van 
Kleeck, G. E. Schulze, Edward Robinson, 
H. 8. Gilbertson. 

A somewhat abridged version of this 
paper appears in the Survey, Vol. 61, p. 
505-507, January 15, 1929, with brief ex- 
tracts from the discussions. 
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HOUSING 


Tendencies in American housing for low- 
paid wage earners. Town Planning, Vol. 
8, p. 10-16. February, 1929. 


INCENTIVES 


Extra incentive compensation plans for office 
employees. Management Review, Vol. 18, 
p. 19. January, 1929. 

Report of a sub-committee on office per- 
sonnel of the American Gas Association, 
Inc., J. L. Conover, Chairman. 

Sales compensation methods not peculiar to 
certain fields. Printers’ Ink, Vol. 146, p. 
163-164. January 24, 1929. 

Where salesmen are paid a commission 
in addition to salary different ways of 
arriving at basis may be used in a par- 
ticular field. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


GARDINER, GLENN. Solving home problems. 
Industrial Psychology, Vol. 3, p. 500-507. 
November—December, 1928. 

HoopinaaRNneR, Dwicut L. Nine spark 
plugs of labor management. Magazine of 
Business, Vol. 54, p. 664-666. December, 
1928. (Abstract in Management Re- 
view, Vol. 18, p. 25, January, 1929.) 

Activities in the industrial relations 
field which need checking up periodically. 

Personnel group focuses on training and the 
physical and mental well-being of store 
workers in relation to selling efficiency. 
Women’s Wear Daily, Section 1, p. 9. 
February 8, 1929. 


INSURANCE—SOCIAL 


Rusinow, I. M. Social insurance: an ap- 
proach to a new order. World Tomorrow, 
Vol. 11, p. 452-455. November, 1928. 


INTERVIEWING 


Atwoop, J. Pauu. Modernized employment 
interview. Office Economist, Vol. 11, p. 
5-6. January, 1929. 

Fuy, D. W. Learning the history of an ap- 
plicant in a thirty minute interview. 
Chain Store Age, Vol. 4, p. 31. Decem- 
ber, 1928. 
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LABOR DECISIONS 


FRANKFURTER, FELIX and GREENE, Na- 
THAN. Use of the injunction in American 
labor controversies. Law Quarterly Re- 
view, Vol. 45, p. 19-59. January, 1929. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Labor legislation of 1928. American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. 18, p. 351-373. 
December, 1928. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


Productivity of labor in merchant blast fur- 
naces. Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 27, 
p. 1075-1084. December, 1928. 

This investigation shows that labor 
productivity in this line has more than 
doubled during the past few years. 





PROMOTIONS AND TRANSFERS 


AMERICAN Routine Mitt Company. Pro- 
mote employees from the ranks. Iron 
Age, Vol. 123, p. 204-207. January 17, 
1929. 

Armco policy of preparing men for 
advancement has resulted in better esprit 
de corps and lower labor turnover. 





PSYCHOLOGY 


Hou.anp, Carter H. (Indianapolis). Psy- 
chology cannot make up for poor policies. 
Industrial Psychology, Vol. 3, p. 491-495. 
November—December, 1928. 

Latrp, Donaup. Psychology goes to work. 
Black and White, Vol. 1, p. 6-11. Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 

Fatigue reduction and increasing divi- 
dends. Gives a set of occupational 
mental ratings for each mental age from 
9 to 18 years. 


RECREATION 


Younaer, Joun (Ohio State University). 
Neglected remedy for job monotony. In- 
dustrial Psychology, Vol. 3, p. 510-512. 
November—December, 1928. Music sug- 
gested. 


RESEARCH 


Atrorp, L. P. (Editor, Manufacturing In- 
dustries). Why do industrial research? 
Manufacturing Industries, Vol. 17, p. 41- 
46. January, 1929. 
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The five principal reasons for industrial 
research are: To improve the product— 
To reduce costs—To develop new applica- 
tions and markets—To discover new ma- 
terials—To find new products and by- 


products. 
Avuit-Witt1aMson Company, AUBURN, 
Marne. Laboratory of continuous re- 


search. Executives’ Service Bulletin, 
Vol. 6, p. 2. December, 1928. . 

Study of methods of stabilizing em- 
ployment, paying wages and awarding 
bonuses carried on. 

Youne, Owen D. (Chairman of the Board, 
General Electric Co.). Contributions of 
research to industry. New York State 
University Bulletin to the Schools, Vol. 
15, p. 52-54. November 1, 1928. 


SAFETY 


Forstn, F. P. (Industrial Relations Man- 
ager, Waterfront Employers Association 
of Seattle). Safety code for harbor workers. 
American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. 
18, p. 385-387. December, 1928. 

Mr. Foisie’s conclusion is that inter- 
national action is needed. 





SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 





Bulletin 
of the International Management Insti- 
tute, Vol. 2, p. 226-227. December, 1928. 

Gives names of new officials of the Insti- 
tute. 

SHELDON, OLIveR (Messrs. Rowntree & Co., 
Ltd., York). What is rationalization? 
Industrial Welfare, Vol. 11, p,. 45-47. 
(To be continued.) February, 1929. 

Urwick, Masor L. (0.B.E.; M.C.M.A.; 
Organizing Secretary, Rowntree and Co., 
Ltd., London, England). Rationaliza- 
tion; Europe’s new industrial philosophy. 
Factory and Industrial Management, 
Vol. 77, p. 38-40. January, 1929. 


Rationalization in Great Britain. 


SKILL 


Renoip, C.G. Nature and present position 
of skill in industry. Economic Journal, 
Vol. 38, p. 593-604. December, 1928. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


American 


Current research projects. 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 34, p. 758-776. 
January, 1929. 











STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Employment stabilization said to pay railroad 
financially. Domestic Commerce, Vol. 
3, p.2. January 7, 1929. 


STATISTICS—SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Carrot, Mouur Ray. Recent improve- 
ments in German social statistics. Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, 
Vol. 23, p. 386-397. December, 1928. 
Reprint. 

STATISTICS—WAGES 


NATIONAL BurREAU OF Economic RESEARCH. 
Wage earners participate in national 
prosperity. News Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, No. 
30, p. 1-6. February 10, 1929. 

Tables and charts show change in aver- 
age earnings from 1909 to 1928 both in 
dollars and in purchasing power for fac- 
tory, railroad and agricultural workers. 


TESTS 
Batuorst, J. E. (Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration). Emotional 


specifications and job happiness. Indus- 
trial Psychology, Vol. 3, p. 520-525. 
November—December, 1928. 

Tests for social and non-social ap- 
titudes. 

Husse., N. D. (Rochester, N. Y.). Do 
psychological tests select? Industrial 
Psychology, Vol. 3, p. 516-518. Novem- 
ber—-December, 1928. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Beneficial activities of American trade union. 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 28, p. 26-32. 
January, 1929. 

General welfare activities; recreation 
and sports; business enterprises; hous- 
ing; general industrial questions. This 
is a brief summary of Bulletin 465 re- 
cently issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Coox, Morris Liewettyn (Consulting 
Engineer, Philadelphia). Some observa- 
tions on workers’ organizations. Ameri- 
can Federationist, Vol. 36, p. 23-35. 
January, 1929. 

Starr, Marx. Organized labour in Britain 
and the United States; a comparison. 
Plebs, Vol. 20, p. 271-275. December, 
1928. 
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TRAINING 


Jarvis, A. G. Training routine for better 
buyers. Women’s Wear Daily, Vol. 38, 
p. 3-4. December 8, 1928. 

Methods in retail stores. 

Porter, H. T. (Vice-President, Wyoming 
Shovel Works). Inexpensive training 
course for the medium-sized sales force. 
Printers’ Ink, Vol. 145, p. 41-42, 44. De- 
cember 6, 1928. 

No classrooms, no printed sales course, 
but a simple system that makes senior 
out of junior salesmen. 

Stusser, Cuirron (Vice-President and 
Factory Manager, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company). Give the indifferent 
worker a second chance. Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, Vol. 77, p. 253-255. 
February, 1929. 

In addition to training new labor to 
attain the maximum efficiency in the 
shortest time, the labor training depart- 
ment at Goodyear also reaches back and 
develops misfits. 


TURNOVER 


Scort, F. L. Cutting down turnover in the 
sales force. Advertising and Selling, Vol. 
12, p. 17-18. December 26, 1928. 


WAGES 


Dovetas, P.H. Minimum wage and family 
allowances. World Tomorrow, Vol. 12, 
p. 495-498. December, 1928. 

Dutton, H. P. (Associate Editor, Factory 
and Industrial Management). Js age 
reduction the best way to lower cost? Fac- 
tory and Industrial Management, Vol. 77, 
p. 51-53. January, 1929. 

Lessons the plant manager can learn 
from the New Bedford strike. 


WOMEN 


Catverton, V. F. Careers for women; a 
survey of results. Current History, Vol. 
29, p. 633-638. January, 1929. 

Keyes, H. J. Big jobs and big stores: as 
the great department stores develop new 
ways of attracting the public they open new 
opportunities for highly trained women. 
Woman’s Journal, New Series, Vol. 13, 
p. 15-17. December, 1928. 
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